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THE WORLD DOES MOVE. By Boorn 

TARKINGTON. New York: Doubleday, Doran 

& Co. 1928. $2.50. 

Reviewed by E. 
Life 
NYONE who has been appreciably alive for 
an appreciable space of time must have 
realized that human life on this planet has 
changed enormously in its habits, behavior, and other 
details in the last thirty years. That is what Mr. 
Booth Tarkington talks seventy thousand words or 
so about in “The World Does Move.” According 
to reliable authorities Mr. Tarkington was born in 
1869, prepared for college at Exeter, and enjoyed 
an association with Princeton University that must 
have carried him into the early ’nineties. About a 
year after that association terminated, he came to 
New York and commenced writing. He spent a 
winter improving his powers of observation and 
practicing to put the fruits of that improvement on 
paper. He observed with intelligence and wrote 
freely, but did not succeed in marketing his prod- 
ucts. So when it began to be hot in New York he 
packed up and went home, taking his manuscripts 
with him, 

As most readers must know Mr. Tarkington lives 
in Indianapolis. Back to that town he went after 
his sojourn in New York, still observing and still 
writing, until, sometime in the ’nineties, all of a 
sudden, one of his stories was accepted by McClure’s 
Magazine and his career as an accepted author 
began. 

For there are two kinds of authors—the accepted 
and the declined. Mr. Tarkington was declined for 
a number of years, but once he began to be accepted, 
he went on like a river where a log jam has broken. 

New York in the ’nineties was a more agreeable 
place than New York of the present day. Mr. 
Tarkington tells about it and its attractions when 
he first knew it. ‘There is no evidence in this book 
that he ever made so long a stay in New York again. 
He went to Europe. He wrote plays, books, stories, 
Pieces, anything that came handy, and observed as he 
went along the Middle West, New York, New 
England, and Europe. 

Out of this long and comparatively wide scrutiny 
of the visible world he now announces that it does 
move. He has no doubts at all; he is convinced. 
He sets forth its fluctuations in detail—what has 
happened to men, to houses, to cities, to roads, to 

(Continued on page 396) 
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F criticism were as honest as creative literature 

and recent history it would have more to say 

of mediocrity. The mediocre man has been 
the hero of innumerable realistic novels, the modern 
biographies may be said to specialize in the medioc- 
rity of supposed geniuses, and history now treats of 
the average. But criticism is still obdurate. Say 
that a poet, or an essayist, or a novelist, is mediocre, 
and you damn him. 

The analogy will not hold if carried into iife. 
Who cleared the New England valleys of their 
giant hardwoods, who built the gray walls that now 
delight the eye like the sweep of lines in a great 
picture, who made New England beautiful? Men 
like John Burroughs’s brother Hiram, mediocre 
men, with an obstinate love of work, but no inspira- 
tion in them, were the makers, 


He had no intellect or judgment; . . . never read one 
of my books; but I loved him all the same . . . The work 
of his hands shows all over the old farm—in the walls 
that he laid, in trees and orchards he planted, in the build- 
ings he helped erect. . . . He made garden, and grafted 
the apple trees; he drilled and blasted the rocks when I 
was a boy... . He was a dreamer, an idealist; but he had 
no firm grip upon real life—was one of those men who 
are always crowded to the wall in the scramble of the 
world—no push or self-assertion in him. 


Mediocrity in literature is better rewarded in its 
own day than mediocrity in active life, but it is liable 
to a sharper decline afterwards. It stays personal, 
and where there is a name there is always provoca- 
tion. The Lydgates, the Theobalds, the Cibbers, 
the Montgomerys, the Longfellows have -had rough 
handling. 

And yet many of these mediocrities have given 
a sum of pleasure, and profit too, that geniuses may 
envy. And many of them have left the marks of 
their handiwork upon the garden of the arts as vis- 
ible as Hiram’s work on the old farm. Among 
lovable mediocrities in literature I rank John Bur- 
roughs, and mean no disrespect in a phrase seldom 
used without a sneer. 


s&s S 8 


He knew it himself. Stevenson, he notes in the 
journals** which Miss Barrus has just edited, “was 
not a man of mass and power, any more than I am. 
We are all light-weights, and try to make up in 
cleverness what we lack in scope and power. Steven- 
son is not one of the men we must read; we can 
pass him by; but he is one of the men who fills the 
hour and relieves the tedium of life. He inspires 
love. 

“He inspires love.” Burroughs might have chosen 
that for his own epitaph. Compared with Stevenson 
or with any of the intellectualists of the nineteenth 
century, he was poorly equipped to manifest even 
genius, if he had possessed it. Like so many Amer- 
ican authors, he was badly educated on scraps of ill 
assorted learning. Even in his own field of nature 
he did not know so much as the names of the less 
common wild flowers until he was twenty-six, nor 
look. at a bird except with a hunter’s eye until 
Audubon’s plates aroused him a little later. “The 
shadow of Emerson fell on his youth, and it was 
the fatal power of that great shadow to engender 
a hope of philosophy by direct intuition which has 
been the ruin of hundreds of unliterate minds. 
His earliest essays were Emersonian, and one was 
thought to be Emerson’s. It was a shadow of a 





**THE HEART OF BURROUGHS’S JOURNALS, Edited 
by CLARA Barrus. Boston. The Houghton Mifflin Co. 


1928, $3.00. 
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absorbed the biological discoveries of his age, he 
began to be heard as their expounder, but only be- 
cause his literary equipment by then was more ade- 
quate than the scientists’. It was the same in litera- 
ture. His collected works * in twenty-three volumes 
show perhaps a third of all the essays included de- 
voted directly or indirectly to literary criticism, and 
his Journals are packed with comment and observa- 
tion on authors and books. He is almost invariably 
sane, and quite invariably commonplace. Emerson 
he adored, but did not comprehend. Under his 
influence he made the synthesis of science and phil- 
osophical thinking which is Emerson’s lasting con- 
tribution to the trend of modern thought, but the 
pure religion of Emerson passed over him, and there 
is little or no evidence that he guessed that Emerson 
was a century ahead of him in apprehending the 
dawn of a new metaphysics while he was still labor- 
ing with evolution, 

Thoreau, who should have been his spiritual 
father, he misjudged as sadly as did Stevenson in 
his once famous essay. He was Thoreau’s man more 
than Emerson’s in his love of Things, though he 
did not know it. Both men were happy in a hem- 
lock grove, but Burroughs was content to stay there; 
the dominant question of how an individualist could 
live sanely in an industrial world, which lifted 
Thoreau to the heights of a great imaginative ex- 
periment, never troubled Burroughs in its philoso- 
phic aspects. He was too busy earning a harum- 
scarum living to think tout the implications of a 
career in which his wife had to live with her rela- 
tives or go to a rest cure while he wrote or tramped 
*THE COLLECTED WORKS OF JOHN BURROUGHS. 
Mifflin Co. 1921. 
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“Walden,” he thought, was full of 
chaff and brag. “A Week on the Concord and 
Merrimac Rivers,” which most resembles his own 
books, has “‘little real stuff in it.’ Thoreau was a 
shirker clever,” “stimulating,” “suggestive.” The 
argument could be turned around with the addition 
that the suggestion for all that Burroughs did was in 
This is the level of his criticism, as good 


the woods, 


“ 


Thoreau. 
perhaps as that of most of the mediocrities, Lowell 
ind Howells excepted, who followed the great crea- 
tive minds of the mid-nineteenth century, and mel- 
low with a kindly, reflective spirit, self-educating 
itself slowly for eighty years. As creative literature, 
ten pages of “chaff” in “Walden” is worth all his 
twenty-three volumes. But not as a study of Things. 

With Whitman only, his dear friend, did he rise 
above critical mediocrity, and then, not so much 
through insight as by a temperamental likeness, as 
between natives of the same spiritual atmosphere. 
This was the heart of an unshaken loyalty, better 
almost than intellectual comprehension. His book 
nn Whitman—the first book on Whitman—is likely 
to remain as testimony, the tribute of a disciple with 
“He loved Whitman,” might 
slso have seen inscribed upon his tomb. Peter, to 


yn apostolic will. 


compare great things with small, was also a medio- 
crity, except in his dogged following of the Christ. 
And therefore, in an estimate of Burroughs, 
whom I read again and again and again in early 
youth, ind therefore do not write of with the quick 
inalysis of a newcomer, I should wipe out as agree- 
ible and wise, but not important, all his philosophy, 
all his criticism, except of Whitman, and with this 
many of his twenty-three volumes and a good two- 
thirds of these Journals which nevertheless have an 
interest and a value as the context of what remains. 
x J x] & 

What remains is Things. Burroughs, beyond 
Thoreau, beyond Audubon, beyond all the nature 
writers of this period except Hudson, had the fac- 
ulty of inspiring love for things. As I read over 
the essays where John Burroughs left his self-edu- 
cation in the affairs of the intellect to recall and 
describe—“Pepacton,” “Winter Sunshine,” “The 
Return of the Birds,” “Sharp Eyes,” the several 
studies of “The Snow-Walkers,” “Birch 
Browsings,” “In the Hemlocks,” to choose my fav- 
orites—I find it difficult to account for their grip 
upon memory, and quite as difficult to define the 


heac 
vees, 


qualities of excellence they still possess, 

They are good, I believe, because they are prod- 
I do not mean that 
It was ex- 


ucts of a lovable mediocrity. 
Burroughs’s observation was mediocre. 
traordinarily acute and found phrasings so just that 
he cannot be denied the praise of a minor stylist. He 
was a far better observer than Thoreau, and yet, 
like Thoreau, had that faculty of humanizing na- 
ture without sentimentalizing it which experimental 
science, obsessed with detail, has so dangerously lost. 
His old bark peelings, with the warblers, the cow- 
bird’s child shuddering at.the impact of cold brook 
his fox in the snow; his discovery for the 
hermit thrush, the 


water; 
American imagination of the 
angelic harp of songsters; his whimsical description 
of the flicker, that woodpecker from the wilderness 
trying to Americanize himself so as to live with 
civilized robins and bluebirds and men—are master- 
pieces in their way. You cannot read them and see 
the orchards and the birch groves and the birds so 
bluntly and blindly as before. Your eyes are opened 
is he so well describes in an essay. Things become 
inimate. Love and curiosity and delight are all 
inspired, 

And yet there is no genius, no greatness in all 
this. It was something quite different, a difference 
which may be illustrated by saying that the quotable 
passages in Thoreau describe moments when the 
mind suddenly lifts and sees and explains in a 
medium of words which mean more than their ap- 
parent subject matter, whereas with Burroughs his 
best is a brushwork of description of things which 
should be part of everyone’s experience. It is quite 
a commonplace mind, more reflective than the ordi- 
nary, much more sensitive and loyal, an intellectual’s 
certainly, though even in science curious rather than 
creative; but a mind endowed with a passion for 
natural things, like Gilbert White’s of Selborne or 
Audubon’s, 

This is a great gift and to use it well, it is better 
not to be troubled with too flaming an imagination. 
Fireflies are to be hunted near the ground. The 


eagle Whitman and Emerson with his far-seeing 
eyes of a hawk, soared too high for Burroughs. It 
was a happy instinct which led him, when he was 
poor and struggling in Washington, burying dead 


negroes and trying to get into The Atlantic Monthly, 
to drop the Emersonian quest and go back to mem- 
ory and observation. ‘Thoreau described him when 
he said that nearly every American boy had been 
brought up with a gun in his hand and a woods to 
walk in. That did something to the subconscious 
which Europe never accomplished. Burroughs, like 
Thoreau, got beyond the gun, but, not beyond the 
boy in the woods. He learned to write in order to 
become a second Emerson; but he used his skill 
best when he caught those cool and happy experi- 
ences where free and happy men in a natural en- 
vironment turn the inward eye upon the minor 
life which carries the rhythm of their own on 
back into the inanimate. It is the bliss of solitude 
of . which Wordsworth wrote, remembering his 
youth, 

A mediocre mind is best, as minds go, for record- 
It is more justly reflective and 
steadier than genius. It is not anguished by mystery 
nor easily turned aside to human complexes. A poet 
is too tense for sustained description; and indeed 
if you would get the very feel and look of the 
American woods you must go to Burroughs and the 
few descriptive essays of Audubon rather than to 
Thoreau or even to John Muir whose sentiment 
wells up too quickly and moistens the scene. Charm 
is the word for Burroughs, though it is not the charm 
of other American writers essentially mediocre in 
comparison with genius, not the witty charm of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, nor the graceful charm 
of Sidney Lanier. Burroughs’s charm is in his own 
rather gentle personality and the complete rendering 
of what, if we were gentle and observant, we too 


ing such experience. 


ought to feel and see. 


The earth is ripe for (the plow), fairly lusts for it, and 
the freshly turned soil looks good enough to eat ‘ 
Plucked my first blood-root this morning—a full-blown 
flower with a young one folded up in a leaf beneath it, only 
a papoose protruding from _ its 





the bud emerging, like 
mother’s blanket . . . 


The soil never looks so inviting as in April; one could 
almost eat it; it is the staff of life; it lusts for the seed. 
Later one wants it covered with verdure and protected from 
the too fierce sun. Now his rays seem to vivify it; by and 
by they will bake it. Go and dig up some horseradish 
now, and bring in some crisp spinach, and the sweet and 
melting roots of the parsnips. Let us taste the flavor of the 
soil once more—the pungent, the crisp, the sugary... . 
In the twilight now the long-drawn trill of the toad may 
be heard tr-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r- a long row of vocal dots on 
the dusky page of the twilight. It is one of the soothing, 
quieting sounds, a chain of bubbles, like its chain of eggs; a 
bell reduced to an even, quiet monotone . 


The cast of its song is very much like that of the wood- 
thrush, and a good observer might easily confuse the two. 
But hear them together, and the difference is quite marked: 
the song of the hermit is in a higher key, and is more wild 
and ethereal. His instrument is a silver horn which he 
The song of the wood- 
thrush is more golden and leisurely, Its tone comes near 
to that of some rare stringed instrument. One feels that 
perhaps the wood-thrush has more compass and power, if 
he would only let himself out, but on the whole he comes 
a little short of the pure, serene, hymn-like strain of the 


winds in the most solitary places. 


hermit. 

But you cannot quote Burroughs, except for an 
occasional felicity of phrase. He is at his best in 
his total effects, like a quiet conversation, not bril- 
liant but memorable. He is at his best as a simple 
narrator of a walk up the birch and hemlock moun- 
tains of the southern Catskills, on over trout streams, 
past half wild cattle, lost on the ridges, seeking a 
dark lake where hermits sing and the woodchuck 
backs hastily against the water maple, surprised at 
invaders. Not much happens, but behind him the 
woods have come to life, the flicker’s “wick, wick, 
wick, wick,” echoes spring and the orchards, the 
tumbling trout stream sparkles, a quiet light, half 
of memory half of new illumination, lies on the 
pastures and gilds the trees. The vesper sparrow’s 
note of delicate pathos takes on overtones which are 
of the substance of life itself—some release comes 
to the imagination cooped and cribbed in brick and 
concrete and steel and the tighter bars of nervous 
human concern. 

No ordinary man could bring about this release, 
and if I call Burroughs mediocre I do not mean 
that he is ordinary. He is essentially “of middle 
degree,” not of that genius which can rouse any 
man, not of the common clay of which only pots 
are made. He is, if you please, the common man 
uncommonly gifted, and so the nearer to all of us, 
his fellows, if we are indeed of his nature-loving 
kind, for he has no power to enter the unsympathetic 
mind, I wish there were more like him, especially 
of course in the literature of nature, for we Ameri- 
cans in our rebound from the farm life, which was 
the experience of so many of our grand fathers, need 


a 


immensely to be reminded of the soil. We are 
not natural metropolitans, like the Russian Jews 
nor like the English who can get their nature’, 
worth while following the national cult of sport, 
We professionalize our outdoor sport, making golf 
as near like work as we can, riding an exercise for 
parks, and walking an accident. The Englishman 
is either cockney or nature lover, the American turns 
Babbitt in a single generation from the farm. And 
even the Boy Scouts and the nature hikers and the 
children’s camps are being institutionalized into an 
efficiency which, whatever its values, is not the lei- 
sure in nature which Burroughs sought. 

I wish there were more like Burroughs in litera- 
ture, mediocre men not ashamed of their simplicity, 
not trying to be smart journalists, adroit playwrights, 
vivid novelists, startling poets, but just setting down 
with all the skill they can muster, the things they 
see and like. Great literature does not come that 
way, but there is much solace in it for the questing 
spirit. Indeed it is a kind of genius to know your- 
self and your best perceptions, and to accomplish 
simply where more unbalanced men strain and fail, 

Burroughs has no signs of immortality upon him, 
He is likely to endure beyond rarer spirits in litera- 
ture because the homely, happy usefulness of his 
writing has got him into the text books, and next 
to great genius, and style, which he had only meas- 
urably, a text book is the best preservative of reputa- 
tion. Many a mediocre Latin and Greek would 
have been forgotten centuries ago if the schools had 
not kept him alive. But like so many of these honest 
ploughers and sowers of the literary soil, who will 
never grow passion flowers or trees with a phoenix 
on them, Burroughs will keep readers and will breed 
new ones. He is like a family medicine, that never 
quite goes out of use. And I suspect that when his 
fine old head with its magnificent beard is quite 
forgotten, and hikers stop going to Slabsides, and 
his many volumes have been reduced to one or two 
hard come by in private libraries, he will have his 
revival as Hudson, somewhat prematurely, has al- 
ready had his, and will be read in “The Return of 
the Birds” and “Pepacton” with an enthusiasm quite 
unexplainable except to ramblers and lovers of birds 
and people with inward eyes that find solace in 
simple experiences of natural beauty and tiny life, 
and readers with a taste for a style that is like a hill- 
side pasture, uneven yet composed, with a beauty 
quite out of proportion to the simplicity of its ele- 
ments, That is what mediocrity sometimes can 
accomplish. 


Fads and Hobbies 


COLLECTING: AN ESSAY. By Bonvun 
Lyncu. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1928. 





$2. 

OLD ENGLISH PORCELAIN. A Handbook 
for Collectors. By W. B. Honey. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Company. 1928. $6. 


Reviewed by JoHn Sparco 


HE average American collector, no matter 

what his particular hobby may be, is quite 

likely to let his envy of Mr. Bohun Lynch’s 
opportunities and successes prevent his full enjoy- 
ment of the charm of the English collector’s dis- 
tinguished literary style. On the other hand, those 
who delight in fine prose, but are not interested in 
collecting anything in the whole gamut of things 
collectable—if such persons exist nowadays—are all 
too likely to pass by this essay because of its title. 
This is to be regretted for the reason that, while 
Mr. Lynch’s essay contains much philosophical re- 
flection and whimsical comment of especial interest 
to collectors as a class, whether their hobby chances 
to be postage stamps or first editions, it is eminently 
worth reading for its fine literary quality. One 
is led to say that the author’s success as a collector 
is due largely to the discriminating taste reflected 
in his writing. 

It is probably true, as Mr. Lynch says, that “most 
collectors have been talked into an admiration of 
the various objects which it is their desire to possess.” 
Otherwise it would be very difficult to suggest a rea 
son for collecting pen nibs, which was the first 
hobby of Mr. Lynch himself. And not otherwise 
can the collecting of old glass whiskey flasks, a fa 
which of late swept over these states like an epidemic, 
be explained. In the largest collection of these 
flasks, running into the hundreds, not more than 4 
dozen at the most possess any charm of form oF 
color justifying their preservation, ‘The rest are 
rubbish: the glass is of poor quality, the designs and 
forms banal, and the color poor, except in the 
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negligible number of instances where the union of 
pure form and color result in beauty worthy of 
appreciation and preservation. People are talked 
into the admiration they profess for such rubbish. 
Equally the good people who a season or so back 
scoured the backwoods of New England for crude 
pieces of pine furniture, to take the place of really 
fine old mahogany in many instances, did so from 
no real love of pine—which is an insipid and rela- 
tively characterless wood, with none of the charm 
of maple, or cherry, or birch, and needs paint to 
make it tolerable for long. No, they did it because 
it was “the thing,” precisely as youngsters collected 
cigar bands in the nineties. 

Mr. Lynch playfully satirizes this sort of collect- 
ing in a way that is thoroughly sane and no less 
thoroughly enjoyable. That, however, is a small 
part of his essay. In whimsical fashion he tells of 
many a find—and also many a “sell”—and outlines 
what he conceives to be the purposes, and the de- 
limitations, of rationalized collecting, the gathering 
together of things of genuine interest and charm 
which blend into an ensemble of grace and lasting 
satisfaction. 

Mr. Honey’s elaborately illustrated book, “Old 
English Porcelain,” is a much more pretentious 
affair. In view of the extensive list of large and 
relatively expensive books on ceramics published in 
England within a short time one wonders that there 
js still a market to tempt authors and publishers; 
that the saturation point appears not to have been 
reached. Equally one wonders whether it is possible 
for any writer at this late day to add anything of 
importance to our knowledge of such wares as those 
of the Derby, Chelsea, Bow, and Worcester por- 
celain factories, to name a few of the best known. 

Let it be said at once that a careful and pains- 
taking reading of the book reveals the fact that, 
as was to be expected, Mr. Honey makes little or no 
important addition to the already available store of 
factual information upon the subject of which he 
writes. The justification of his book rests wholly 
upon the competent and scholarly manner in which 
he discusses the many problems involved. Con- 
nected with the Victoria and Albert Museum, Lon- 
don, as an official of the department of ceramics, 
the author has had most unusual opportunities of 
attaining a degree of perfection of knowledge which 
no amateur collector can reasonably hope to attain. 
In addition to the rich collections under his care, 
Mr. Honey has been able to command, to. a most 
unusual extent, the resources of other great London 
museums. His qualifications are therefore of the 
highest. The scholarship manifested throughout the 
book is sound and adequate, and the literary style, 
while not brilliant or distinctive, is free both from 
the heaviness of some writers in this field and the 
mushiness of others, and makes fairly easy reading. 

Mr. Honey succeeds quite admirably in his effort 
to make technical terms and processes understand- 
able. That this is not an easy thing to do the 
numerous failures of other writers afford the best 
evidence. When he discusses the characteristics of 
pastes and glazes he does not leave the reader puz- 
zled by a mass of technical words which convey 
little or no meaning. ‘The same understanding of 
the needs of the amateur collectors and the limita- 
tions of the average non-professional reader, is 
shown in the manner of illustrating the book. It 
would have been quite easy for one commanding 
such resources as the author to present illustrations 
of rare and unusual specimens which would have 
invested his book with a greater degree of novelty. 
It would have lessened its value by so much, how- 
ever, for the value of the illustrations used depends 
upon their being typical and not exceptional. The 
average reader who is also a collector of porcelains 
will do well to read, mark, and inwardly digest in 
particular the warning Mr. Honey gives against de- 
pendence upon markers’ marks for attributions. Not 
only were the marks of famous potters extensively 
copied by their contemporaries, but it is quite possible 
to “fake” marks, a very popular opinion to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. ‘The present writer knows 
of one instance at least in which the mark of an 
early American pottery, the products of which now 
command relatively high prices, was cleverly im- 
posed upon quite worthless pieces not so very long 
ago. It is imperative that the collector must learn 
to know the wares by their qualities, marks or no 
marks, if he would obtain a maximum of satisfac- 
tion in the pursuit of his hobby. The serious cer- 
amist will make a place for Mr. Honey’s book upon 
his working bookshelf—even if he has to remove 
Some other book to make room. 


Further Reminiscences 


THE MEMOIRS OF RAYMOND POINCARE 
(1913-1914). Translated and adapted by Sir 
GeorceE ArtTHuR. New York: Doubleday, 
Doran & Company. 1928. $5. 

Reviewed by BERNAbDoTTE E. SCHMITT 

The University of Chicago 

HE second volume of the English edition of 

M. Poincaré’s memoirs includes the third and 

fourth volumes of “Au Service de la France” 
and covers the period from January 1913, when he 
was elected President of the French Republic, to the 
outbreak of the Great War. As his functions were 
largely decorative and his political responsibility was 

nil, his narrative does not compare in interest or im- 

portance with the first volume, which explained his 

conduct as head of the French government during 
the year 1912. Sir George Arthur has therefore 
done well to condense the lengthy account of 

M. Poincaré’s ceremonial activities and to present 

with considerable fulness only that part of the story 

which deals with July 1914. Unfortunately the 
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DR. PETRIE’S PROPOSAL 


Drawn for Petrie’s “Rules of Good Deportment.” 
From “Queer Books,” by Edmund Pearson 
(Doubleday, Doran), 


translation does not measure up to the high standard 
set in the first volume. Not only is there too much 
of journalese and even slang which is not in keeping 
with the exquisite diction of the French statesman, 
but many errors have been committed. Apart from 
numerous minor mistakes, there are ten passages in 
which M. Poincaré’s language is seriously distorted ; 
indeed in many of them he is made to say the oppo- 
site of what he wrote! Four footnote references, 
which are correctly given in the original, are mis- 
placed. ‘The telegrams between the Kaiser and the 
Czar have been retranslated from the French when 
it would have been easy to reproduce the original 
English of the august correspondents. Students 
should certainly use the French edition rather than 
this careless translation. 

M. Poincaré’s method of dealing with the events 
of July 1914 is to portray on the one hand the 
devious and obstinate diplomacy of the Central Pow- 
ers as set forth in their own diplomatic documents 
and on the other hand the conciliatory and reasonable 
attitude of France and her associates. He invites us 
to compare, almost day by day, the threatening tone 
and the warlike mood of Berlin and Vienna with 
the pacific dispositions of St. Petersburg, Paris, and 
London. In the opinion of the reviewer, the ex- 
position of Austro-German policy is fairly sound, 
although exception may be taken to some details, and 
it is easy to understand why M. Poincaré desires this 
side of the picture not to be forgotten. But he does 
not, and in the nature of things he cannot, apply the 
same critical acumen to the documents of the 
Entente Powers. The result is that he lays himself 
open to the charge of ignoring what is inconvenient 
to his thesis, such as certain telegrams of M. Izvolski, 
the Russian ambassador in Paris, which indicate 
rather more readiness for war on the part of both 
the French Government and French public opinion 
that M. Poincaré would have us believe. He would, 
in short, have done better to leave the flaying of the 
Wilhelmstrasse and the Ballplatz to M. Renouvin, 
whose well-known book is frequently cited, and to 
confine himself to a straightforward account of 
French policy during the crisis. 


Although he makes considerable use of unpub- 
lished documents, M. Poincaré does not entirely lift 
the veil. Instead of publishing the reports which 
must have been sent to Paris of the conversations 
held by the French premier and himself with the 
Russian statesman at the time of their visit to St. 
Petersburg on the eve of the crisis, he is content to 
traverse some of the more extravagant versions. He 
does not tell us what advice was given to Serbia or 
whether, as has been alleged, the draft for the 
Serbian reply to the Austrian ultimatum was pre- 
pared by an official of the Quai d’Orsay. Above 
all, he says very little about the discussions in the 
French after his return from Russia al- 
though the allegations of his enemies made a full 
statement desirable. It may be that M. Poincaré’s 
present political duties have interfered with the writ- 
ing of his book, which lacks something of the clarity 
of the earlier volumes. 


cabinet 


Of course the most important question is that of 
France’s relationship to Russia and the latter’s mobil- 
ization. The problem was one of extraordinary 
difficulty for France. As M. Poincaré puts it: 


Since the institution of the Franco-Russian alliance, no 
French Government, of whatever color, had conceived any 
idea of loosening, let alone renouncing, the bond between 
us. As a matter of fact, the two great European groups 
which existed before 1914 had for a considerable time suc- 
ceeded in keeping the peace in the teeth of constant threats 
just because they balanced one another nicely and because 
from the fact that, roughly speaking, they were of equal 
strength, they had a wholesome fear of coming to blows 
with one another. No better organization than this could 
be imagined, and men were quick to say that for the safety 
of France and the peace of Europe the alliance with 
Russia and the entente with England were far preferable 
to any sort of splendid isolation. 

And again, in a passage which the translator has 
omitted: 

Two obligations which were difficult to reconcile, but 
which were equally sacred rested upon us: do the impossible 
to prevent a conflict and do the impossible to be ready, 
if in spite of us it did break out. And yet two others 
which also ran the risk of being somewhat contradictory: 
not to repudiate an alliance upon which French policy had 
rested for a quarter of a century and the rupture of 
which would leave us in isolation, at the mercy of our 
rivals; at the same time to do what we could to induce 
our ally to moderation in a matter in which we were much 
less directly interested than it was, 


On July 24, immediately on learning of the 
Austrian ultimatum, the Russian Government de- 
cided, in principle, to mobilize against Austria if the 
latter proceeded to extremes against Serbia. 
“Neither to Viviani nor to myself,” says M. Poin- 
caré, “had Sazonoff given any hint of these military 
preparations, which were certainly not in his mind 
when we left Russia.” The French ambassador 
asked for assurances that no military measures had 
been ordered. ‘Two days later he reported the 
Russian decision. The French Government did not 
protest: in face of the Serbian reply, it considered 
the Russian action justified, and the German foreign 
minister declared that Germany would not be forced 
to mobilize if Russia confined her preparations to 
the southern districts. When, on July 29, the Ger- 
man Government abandoned this position and the 
Russian Government informed its ally that it must 
proceed with its military preparations, M. Viviani 
replied July 30: 

France is resolved to fulfil all her obiigations as an 
ally, but in the interests of general peace, and as the 
Powers less interested are now conferring, I think it would 
be well that in the precautionary and defense measures 
which Russia thinks necessary to take, she will do nothing 
which might afford a pretext to Germany for either a 
general or partial mobilization of her armed forces. 

But what of Izvolski’s telegram stating that the 
minister of war and an official of the foreign office 
had privately given advice as to how Russia might 
secretly begin her preparations? M. Poincaré sim- 
ply denies that the French officials gave such advice 
and declares that once more Izvolski misunderstood 
what was said to him. If so, the French Govern- 
ment can be credited with an effort to restrain its 
ally, whose mobilization it “continued to regret” 
and to regard as “a too precipitate move.” But since 
M. Poincaré will not admit that the Russian mobili- 
zation justified a German declaration of war or 
relieved France of her obligations, he and the French 
Government would have been in an embarrassing 
position had not Germany also declared war on 
France, for they were haunted by the terrible fear 
that if France, as they held she was bound to do, 
honored her signature and went to the aid of Russia, 
she might lose the assistance of Great Britain. 
Thanks to the German action, M. Poincaré is able 
to represent his country as the victim of deliberate 
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aggression. “Taken as a whole, his narrative is an 
adumbration of the remark once ascribed to him by 
Izvolski: “France is undoubtedly peacefully in- 
clined, neither looking for war nor desiring it, but 
if Germany goes against Russia, this state of mind 
will change immediately.” That the French Gov- 
ernment worked for peace, is clear, but it preferred 
war to diplomatic defeat or isolation—which was 
precisely the position of Germany with reference to 


Austria. 





An Ideal Duiarist 


THE FARINGTON DIARY. Edited by JAMEs 
Greic. Vols. 1-7. 1793-1814. New York: 
George H. Doran Co. 1922-1928. $7.50 per 
vol, 

Reviewed by WitBur C, ABBOTT 
Harvard University 
HERE is a great and perennial charm about 
a diary. Large or small, important or in- 
significant, it is like opening a window into 
the past, and observing from it, as one observes 
through those mirrors which even yet adorn the 
second stories of many continental houses, the 
pageant of the streets below. ‘That pageant may be 
but humdrum, everyday shoppers and workmen, 
loiterers and delivery boys; it may be the march of 
troops, the splendors of a royal progress, the solemn 
processions of the church, the riot of a mob, mer- 
chants going about their business, housewives about 
their small domestic concerns, or the activities of 
literary and artistic souls in pursuit of fame or even 

But, whatever it is about, a diary 1s 

always interesting. It enables us to see how other 

people live and have lived. The accounts of Fugger 
or Medici; the daily notes of a London alderman 
under the Cromwellian régime, the diary of an 

American in revolutionary Paris; that of an Indian 

“dubash” under Joseph Dupleix; all these and many 

more of still more various character, have illumined 

for us the byways and even the highways of the 

past. But of them all the most extraordinary in a 

variety of ways is that of Mr. Joseph Farington, 

R. A., which has now brought its readers through 

more than twenty years and promises to take them 


livelihood. 


through another seven. 

First as to length. Seldom if ever has any man 
kept a diary so long; for the writing of diaries seems 
to be one of those not uncommon things which we 
begin with much enthusiasm, but which, for one 
reason or another, we presently give up. Yet the 
most valuable quality of a diary, next to the im- 
portance of its contents, is that it shall go on. What 
would we not give for a continuation of Pepys 
through the later years of Charles II, the reign of 
James II, and the Revolution? Luttrell but feebly 
fills the void, instructive as he is. Yet, all in all, 
the English people are extraordinarily fortunate in 
their diarists. Run through the list of them since 
Pepys, and you will find, what with Luttrell and 
Evelyn and Reresby; with Horace Walpole and his 
astigmatic memories; with Boswell, who is, after 
all, chiefly a diarist; with Wraxall, despite his crit- 
ics’ epitaph, “Here lies Nathaniel Wraxall”; with 
Creevy and Greville; to say nothing of the unspeak- 
able Hickey; and, more recently, Asquith and— 
longo intervallo—Repington; there is an amazing 
list of them; these and others of less repute. Yet 
among them, now after a century, the name of Far- 
ington must be inscribed high on the list. 
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A good diarist must be possessed of other quali- 
ties beside the mere mechanical patience to set down 
each day’s happenings as they come along. He 
should be a man of observant powers, with as much 
sound judgment as Providence allows; and he must 
be in a position to be able to observe people and 
things worth the recording. He should have a sense 
of values and proportions; he should be a man of 
spirit, and of humor; he should have reasonably 
wide interests and outlook on life. He need not 
have high literary style; indeed it probably is bet- 
ter that he should not have, else he would dress up 
his observations, and so depreciate their value, Above 
all, perhaps, he should be a gossipy soul; and it is 
better that he should not be malicious. 

If we apply these tests to Farington, it is appar- 
ent that he meets them all. He is, in fact, almost 
the ideal diarist. He lived a long time and moved 
in some of the most interesting circles of his day. If 
he was not always himself directly in touch with 
eminent men—and it is astonishing how many of 
them he knew—he had wide acquaintance with those 


who almost above all others were in contact with 
greatness; for who should know greatness better 
than those who painted its portraits? He lived 
through great events; he was interested in almost 
everything; he went almost everywhere; he heard 
an amazing amount of gossip; and he noted nearly 
everything that came under his eyes. And, finally, 
what is best of all, he had no axe to grind; he had 
no enemies on whom he took this opportunity to 
vent his spite. As an artist, the pageant of events 
presented itself to him as a picture of the times; and 
if he was not in the secrets of cabinets, one finds, 
sadly enough, in reading the stories of those who 
were, that even cabinet ministers are not always 
omniscient, nor do they always know even what the 
man who sits next to them thinks. 
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Nor did Farington lack a sense of humor. Who 
can read without amusement of that debate between 
Burke and Mirabeau on government and society, no 
less animated because the one knew no English and 
the other no French, within the meaning of the 
verb “to know.” And as to curiosity! He could 
not stop under a shed in Devonshire without learn- 
ing from a carpenter about the signs of bad weather 
in that quarter of England. He notes with interest 
the estates left by those whom he had known; the 
receipts of Covent Garden Theatre; the relative 
height and weight of the giants of the eighteenth 
century, Daniel Lambert and Bright; the individ- 
uals who took part in Pitt’s obsequies; the suppres- 
sion of indelicate passages in the letters of Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu; the acting of Talma; the 
Ratcliff Highway murders; gambling practices of 
his time and the conduct of Newmarket; the table 
manners of Bonaparte; fishing; gardening, the price 
of agricultural produce and methods of cultivation 
and marketing; the little personal traits of a whole 
regiment of men and women, from royal families 
to the humblest of individuals; antiquarianism; 
\dam Smith’s political economy; and through all 
and in all an amount of artistic information and 
gossip of incredible volume and value. So far as 
one may judge, Farington seems to have lacked in- 
terest in only two things, prizefighting and highway 
robbery. It is an amazing panorama of his time. It 
is more; it is a talking moving picture. And if, as 
we are told, history is to resolve itself from the 
bird’s-eye to the ant’s-eye view; if “human interest” 
is to succeed the doing of the statesmen and gen- 
erals as its motive; if personalities are to replace 
principles; the future historian of the late eighteenth 
and the early nineteenth centuries need scarcely go 
outside these pages for his facts, or even his anec- 
dotes. 

“The Diaries,’ wrote Farington in his will, 
“were written for my amusement, and much of 
them to assist my recollection in matters in which 
I was engaged, or to enable me to reconsider opin- 
ions given, and thereby to strengthen my own judg- 
ment. Much also I was induced to put down in 
writing as being curious Anecdote and useful to the 
Biographer. It will be seen by the great propor- 
tion of trifling detail contained in them that they 
were written for myself only, and it was long my 
intention to destroy them.” We may thank our 
lucky stars that his better judgment prevailed and 
chance, which seems to be the only tutelary divin- 
ity which governs history, that they were finally 
discovered and so published for the edification of a 
veneration as far removed from his as his was from 
that of Augustus. It is good to know that there are 
to be more volumes, It is our misfortune that Far- 
ington did not live two centuries. 


“And How!” 
(Continued from page 393) 

horses, to ideas, to plays, to life in general, and 
especially to girls. Whether Earth-life ever 
changed so much in thirty years as it did between 
1898 and this present month he does not discuss. It 
may be doubted whether there was ever before avail- 
able power in the world to make such changes as 
we have seen in that space of time. It probably 
changed rapidly at the time when Rome was turning 
from brick to marble. ‘There must have been 
changes in Spain when the Moorish civilization was 
ripening. There were changes doubtless after Water- 
loo, especially in England, but was ever so much 
done in thirty years as many of us have lived to see 
and upon which Mr. Tarkington has lived to re- 
mark? 

He was already a going writer, and a frequenter 
of New York again, in the days of the war with 





Spain. He talks about the hour glass girls of that 
period. He cannot be called an aged man, but he 
saw the spread of the telephone, the introduction of 
electric light, the early motor cars (and bought one 
in Paris), the beginnings of man-flight and, of 
course, the Great War and the immense material 
development of the United States, which is still going 
on with the demolition and rebuilding of cities, the 
enormous road construction, the shooting up of in- 
numerable skyscrapers and towers, and all the other 
things that still in their disclosure fill us elders with 
astonishment and more or less dismay. He discusses 
all these matters and always in a fashion that makes 
for entertainment. He pays attention to the stage 
with which he has had much to do as a provider of 
plays. He discusses dramatic realism, making an 
effort, which he does not attempt to conceal, to 
preserve a judicial mind; so he makes no sweeping 
condemnations, but as he objects to smut on the new 
buildings of the smoke-ridden middle-west cities, 
so also he objects to smut in plays. 

His story of the harmless middle westerner whose 
more sophisticated widowed sister took him to Paris to 
be infected with the delusion that he had no clothes 
on, is most amusing. His discussion of Juliet, daugh- 
ter of a midland Victorian father, who took to riding 
breeches and cigarettes and was having her hair cut 
off in a barber shop when the father came in to be 
shaved—that also is amusing, but it is very thought- 
ful and it does not rush to any rash conclusions about 
the girls. Mr. Tarkington is evidently for having 
them work out their own destiny and though he does 
not approve of all the incidents of that process at 
present visible, he is not frightened. 

The attraction of Mr. Tarkington’s remarks in 
this book and of his books in general is that while 
he is full of humor and ministers to entertainment 
and is a story-teller and sees to it that his stories are 
readable, in the back of his mind he is a serious man, 
examining life with a deeper comprehension of its 
processes and proceedings than any other American 
writer now successfully implicated in the production 
of works of fiction. That is why one cares to listen 
to him speculating about the purpose and the probable 
outcome of what is going on. 
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One subject, on which he has written before and 
about which he knows something, he has not touched 
upon in this book. He wrote a discourse once called 
“Stars in the Dust-heap” which he afterwards put 
into his introduction to his long-time neighbor Mrs. 
May Wright Sewall’s extraordinary book on spirits 
and spirit doctors, In that discourse, speaking of the 
searchers after communication with the dead, he 
said: “Their task is heavy, but it is the greatest 
one, for it is the task that must be done before 
civilization can begin. ‘To lift the burden of the 
unknown from the human soul—to destroy the great 
darkness; that is the work which engages them. 
Men can not be sane in the daylight until the night 
becomes knowable.” 

Some day, no doubt, he will tackle that subject 
again and try to get to the bottom of current knowl- 
edge about it. Perhaps it was too large a matter to 
be included in this present book; perhaps it does not 
seem to him ripe enough for exhaustive discussion. 
Nevertheless when he comes to that subject he will 
probably have a good deal to say and will say it in- 
comparably well. He will not know more than 4 
good many other people, doubtless not so much as 
some, but he has a gift of getting ideas across to 
persons who need them and that gift will be well 
employed on the task that “must be done before 
civilization can begin.” 
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Employment and the Fit 


THE TWILIGHT OF THE AMERICAN 
MIND. By W. B. Pirxin. New York: Simon 
& Schuster. 1928. $3. 

Reviewed by JosEPH JAsTROW 
ROFESSOR PITKIN offers a decisive and 


alarming thesis. He is convinced that we 

are facing a crisis by reason of “the great 
increase of high-grade intelligence” for which we 
cannot find any fitting employment. He surveys 
our population in terms of the “best minds,”—de- 
fined as the best one in a hundred graded by intelli- 
gence. In our 120 million there would be 1,200,- 
000 of such best minds. Surveying the major occu- 
pations demanding high intelligence, Professor Pit- 
kin concludes that we have at least three times as 
many such men now as we can find employment 
for; he predicts that by 1975 that ratio will be in- 
creased. The reason for all this alarm is that with 
the progress of scientific management we are in- 
creasing the clientéle which one executive or one 
doctor or one financier or one lawyer or one jour- 
nalist can serve. Consequently, the advance of 
organization diminishes the number of opportuni- 
ties for satisfactory occupation of the best minds. 
Next, much of this work can be almost as well done 
by a second-best mind, which is but slightly inferior 
to the lower average of the first-class mind, but 
which increases the “best mind” population vastly. 

Professor Pitkin does not overestimate the value 
of intelligence tests; yet he regards them as suffi- 
ciently reliable to detect best-mindedness. The best 
1% of minds have an I. Q. of 130 or over; a 130 
mind is extraordinarily intelligent only in compari- 
son with the average; if we include minds of 127 
or 128 I. Q., we more than double the number who 
could qualify as good minds requiring high-grade 
employment. With the work of the world so organ- 
ized and mechanized as to require few to man it, 
we face the intellectual peril, with masses of minds 
all dressed up with education and no place to go. 

se FF 

Professor Pitkin, regarding the world as an em- 
ployment bureau, and accepting the economics of 
manufacture and distribution and mass production 
as the standard for all occupations, formulates the 
major rule: “‘never to give to any man work which 
another man of less ability can do equally well so 
far as the finished product is concerned.” He holds 
that men just equal to their jobs do the job better 
because they are content and not worried in seeking 
better occupation. ‘The crisis impends when best 
minds fail to find satisfying work and become mal- 
adjusted, leading to mental disturbances, complexes, 
blocked activities, unhappiness, brooding, and worry. 
In that not so distant day, instead of supermen we 
shall have super-mendicants, because there is “no 
natural symmetry between the distribution of intelli- 
gence and the distribution of jobs requiring various 
types of intelligence.” 

Despite the array of facts and the challenge to 
critics to discover the fallacy in the argument, the 
impression of it all is far from convincing. The 
point, admitted in the concluding chapter, that there 
is more in life than the job, offers the correction. 
Intelligence like many a virtue is its own reward. 
There is nothing lost and much gained by having 
a chauffeur with greater intelligence than is neces- 
sary under ordinary circumstances to drive a car. 
The analogy of mass production as applied to other 
trades and professions is most limited; nor is it true 
that earning one’s living in one way and expend- 
ing one’s best mental energy in another is a wholly 
undesirable or complex-inducing situation, The 
number of those who become maladjusted mainly 
hrough superiority to their job is not an alarming 
ne, 
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Professor Pitkin directs his case against the 
cugenists, holding that while we should prevent the 
breeding of the unfit, we may readily improve the 
race to the increasing difficulty of employing it. He 
sets forth that the application of business methods 
to other professions wili bring about what he calls 
a “grade B Utopia,” while the yearning for a grade 
A Utopia will spread discontent. All of which is 
less true than misleading. In brief, Professor Pit- 
kin, who unquestionably has an able mind, has pre- 
sented a forcible thesis, yet it all depends upon the 
scale of values. One questions his proportions more 
than his design. The thesis, more soberly inter- 
preted, reduces the situation from the dramatic in- 
tensity, which his skilled journalistic treatment gives 
it, to a matter of consideration, but not alarm. The 


world is much more than an employment bureau; 
and intelligence, though it becomes a drug on cer- 
tain markets, will not lose its occupation, It may 
drop many points in its quotation on Change and 
yet pay (intangible) dividends. 





The Essence of Civilization 


CIVILIZATION. By Cuiive Beti. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. 1928. $2.50. 


Reviewed by ARTHUR CoLTON 


R. BELL, in his “Dedication to Virginia 
Woolf,” reminds her that in their earlier 
and more radical days, when both were 

greatly concerned with the fate of humanity, he 
had rough drafted a magnum opus, a book to be 
called “The New Renaissance,” a picture of con- 
temporary art, thought, and society as well as a his- 
tory of those manifestations of civility. But the 
subject turned out unmanageable, and then came the 
War. He cut out a section and published it in 1914 
under the title “Art”; in 1919 another chapter 
called “On British Freedom”; and now, with the 
opus abandoned, he issues the last instalment, the 
gist of the whole argument, so far as it is an argu- 
ment, modified by somewhat altered opinions and 
beliefs. 

What is civilization? Since we proclaim in the 
midst of war that we are fighting for it, it seems 
reasonable to suppose it something good; yet it is 
not an absolute good, nor a good as an end, for good 
states of mind are the only absolute good. At least 
civilization in the meaning which he proposes to 
maintain is not absolute good, but a particular means 
to certain good states of mind. 

To begin with what it is not: it is not respect for 
property rights, nor the high position of women, 
nor belief in God and eternal justice, nor sexual 
morality, nor truthfulness, nor cleanliness, nor pa- 
triotism; for each of these virtues and character- 
istics are found flourishing here and there in savage 
societies. 

Obviously the essence of civilization is something to 
which savages have not attained; wherefore it cannot consist 
of primitive virtues—Civilization is not a natural product. 
We may expect it rather to have to do with those last ac- 
quisitions of humanity—self-consciousness and the critical 
spirit. We may expect it to be the result of education. 
Civilization is something artificial. 
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Many doubts and queries will arise in the course 
of Mr. Bell’s argument, and one may as well re- 
cord them as they arise. Obviously his definition of 
civilization is going to be very particular, if not nar- 
row. If every individual or social trait that anthro- 
pologists may discover among savages is to be shut 
out from the concept, we may even expect to find 
Mr. Bell in trouble with his concept. There are, 
for instance, notable examples among savages of 
tolerance and of pleasure in esthetic emotion, and 
these two he will come presently to place among the 
most essential traits of his truly civilized man. But 
is not civilization something complex rather than 
something exclusive? Are not most of its elements 
both natural and artificial? Was any civilization 
ever compact of nothing but the artificial? And if 
you insist that only in respect to this artificial part 
is the word civilized to be applied, are you not split- 
ting a living unity and taking the vitality out of it? 
One may suspect at least that a society bereft of all 
those “natural” or uncivilized virtues, and wholly 
governed by such late acquisitions as self-conscious- 
ness and the critical spirit, would be very short- 
lived. 

The three paragon eras selected are fifth and 
fourth century Athens, Renaissance Italy, and 
France from Fronde to Revolution, and of the last 
the later and critical portion rather than the earlier 
and more creative. For “the essential characteristic 
of a civilized society is not that it is creative, but 
that it is appreciative; savages create furiously.” 
Again one must demur. The implication is that 
savages do not appreciate what they create. Possibly 
the source of the opinion is more personal than his- 
torical. It may run in Mr, Bell’s experience that 
the society of good art critics is usually more culti- 
vated, more critical and conscious, less primitively 
instinctive, than a society of good artists. At any 
rate he feels that the traits common to the best 
society of those eras, and not to be found among 
the savages, should be the traits essential and char- 
acteristic of a high civilization, and that these traits 
are reasonableness and taste, or reason and a sense 
of values, a respect for thought and for art. Now, 


in respect to values: eighteenth century France un- 
derstood the importance of art, but “reserved its 
finest enthusiasm for things of the intellect”; the 
Renaissance reserved its most fiery admiration for 
visual art and erudition; Athenian enthusiasm was 
more inclusive for art, literature, science, and phil- 
osophy. ‘The Renaissance Italian of wealth cared 
almost as little for domestic comfort as the Athen- 
ian. He had luxury and magnificence, but no com- 
forts. The Athenian spent money lavishly on thea- 
ters and stately temples; but he had no domestic 
conveniences at all. Eighteenth century France 
cared for style and respected its standards. In fact 
France has never been without standards and this 
traditional basis has kept its culture up to a certain 
level of excellence. It has still a civilization, What 
passes for civilization in England “is so smug and 
hypocritical, so grossly Philistine and at bottom so 
brutal that every first rate Englishman necessarily 
becomes an outlaw.” 
es Fs 

The reason for thinking our nineteenth and 
twentieth century civilization inferior to these three 
is first, then, its inferior sense of values. It cares 
more for comfort than for style. Its standards are 
either vulgar or confused. There is no dominating 
society in whose intercourse reason is enthroned and 
minds play freely over all subjects without prejudice 
or prudery—as once in Paris and in Athens; where 
the love of beauty was a passion if not a duty, and 
“the merits of painters and sculptors were canvassed 
as hotly as in Yorkshire are those of footballers and 
jockeys”—as once in Athens and in Florence. He 
who possesses a sense of values cannot be a Philis- 
tine; he will value art, thought, and knowledge for 
their own values, that is, for no utility except that 
they are the direct means to good states of mind. 
Works of art “being direct means to esthetic ecstasy 
are direct means to good,” and the disinterested pur- 
suit of scientific or any kind of truth is analogous. 
Knowledge is not, however, a direct means of good, 
but only as it is assimilated by the intellect and im- 
agination. It is peculiar to a civilized people that 
they can esteem the value of knowledge as a means 
to exquisite spiritual states above any of its utilitarian 
virtues. “The Athenians wished to live richly 
rather than to be rich; which is why we reckon them 
the most civilized people in history.” They sought 
truth as a means of culture, never invented a spin- 
ning jenny, and rather despised all that sort of thing 
as incompatible with the finest life. 

Mr. Bell does not like the saints, and does not 
seem inclined to recognized religious ecstasy as an 
exquisite state of mind, or moral elevation as an 
absolute good. Herein of course he would differ 
radically from St. Francis and Emmanuel Kant. 
“The richest and fullest life obtainable, a life which 
contains the maximum of vivid and exquisite ex- 
periences, is the end of every civilized man’s desire.” 
Such a life would not have seemed to them obtain- 
able without certain experiences which do not es- 
pecially interest Mr, Bell at all. If “vivid and ex- 
quisite experiences” recalls the attitude and phrase- 
ology of Walter Pater, so do these chapters on 
Values and on Reasonableness recall Matthew 
Arnold. He would diverge widely, even violently, 
from Arnold on Victorian “prudery,” but if there 
is an Oxford School from which he proceeds, it is 
probably a school which draws largely from Arnold 
and Pater. And in an age like our own, when the 
main currents seem to set more toward the equipage 
than the spirit of an ideal civilization, one feels 
drawn to the support rather than to the detraction of 
such critics. ‘The “friend of man” does desire that 
he should “feel deep, think clear, bear fruit well” 
rather than excel in “the pride of life,” or in any 
kind of mechanics of existence. 

es Ss 

But Mr. Bell seems somewhat narrow and exclu- 
sive. Civilization is to him rather too much a matter 
of admirable conversation. It is a limited group of 
exquisitely receptive esthetics and intellectuals in 
which he is mainly interested and regards as con- 
stituting or determining a civilization, a radiating 
center of culture which must either be based on a 
supporting proletariat or its necessary leisure must 
be provided by public endowment, by a public so 
enlightened as to realize that in no other way can 
a high civilization be produced and disseminated. 
He would prefer one based on liberty and justice 
rather than on even an Athenian slavery, but a 
social democracy is yet to be heard of enlightened 
enough to maintain the means of civilization of its 
own accord. Such a democracy need not be de- 
spaired of, but it has never existed and does not 
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seem to be in sight. We may share Mr. Bell’s 
unhopeful desire for democracy with so high 

sense of values and so sweetly reasonable, without 
being wholly committed to his theory of what pre- 
cisely is the nature, definition of civili- 
zation. For granted that to be esthetically sensitive 
and intellectually free-ranging is good state of 
mind, and civilized so far as it goes; still, if anyone 
should happen to believe that moral integrity is as 
essential to the ‘idea of civilization as intellectual 
integrity, and not at all the same; and that religious 
ecstasy may be as good a state of mind as esthetic 
I do not see 


essence, or 


~ 


ecstasy, and not necessarily unanalyzed; 
that the opinion of an art critic to the contrary need 
utterly destroy him. He might take refuge in the 
more or less rational opinion that civilization is a 
complex, indeterminate, and relative idea; that there 
ind hence no such essence of it 
was evel that even Athen- 
ian society was grossly uncivilized in several im- 
In the shelter of such opinions he 


is no essence of it, 
embodied in any society; 


portant respec ts, 
would be not unlikely to survive. 


A Napoleonic Novel 
A LITTLE LESS THAN GODS. By Forp 
Mapox Forp. New York: The Viking Press. 


928. $2.50. 





Reviewed by RicHarD CURLE 

‘TY would appear that many years ago Joseph 

Conrad and Mr. Ford (then Mr. Hueffer) 

planned to collaborate in a novel to go with 
the escape of Napoleon from Elba. The idea must 
have clung to both authors after the scheme for 
collaboration had collapsed, for in “Suspense” we 
have Conrad’s unfinished version, while in “A Little 
Less Than Gods” Mr, Ford presents us with his 
rendering. 

It is interesting to note that the hero of both 
novels—or if not the hero exactly, at least a pivotal 
figure—is a young Englishman and that Mr. Ford’s 
novel begins about the time when Conrad’s breaks 
off, but further comparison would lead us nowhere. 
Although these two distinguished writers did col- 
laborate in the older days, their manner has little 
in common beyond a rectitude to their art. 

And in “A Little Less Than Gods” Mr. 
art is less immediately convincing than in many of 
his novels. An air of unreality hangs over this 
book, and the figures, brilliantly outlined as some 
seem nevertheless to be puppets rather 
than human beings. ‘This perhaps is partly due to 
the high epic quality of the narration. It is as if 
Mr. Ford were more intent on recreating the at- 
mosphere of an epoch, than in endowing his actors 
with vitality. The total effect is curious: the very 
formality of the characters—formal, somehow, in 
spite of their passionate and exciting likes helps 
The arti- 


Ford’s 


of them are, 


us to get a clear perspective of the age. 
ficial charm of Watteau’s figures is itself a guide to 
the spirit of the time, and Mr. Ford may well have 
had an extremely subtle artistic motive in giving a 
slightly abstract tone to his people. They are part 
of a drama which transcends individual emotion; 
they are caught up, as it were, in the fate of Napo- 
leon and the tragedy of the Hundred Days. 
Napoleon himself appears on a number of occa- 
sions and Mr. Ford allows us some vivid glimpses 


»f him. For example: 
N ipol on stood, a little, still figure in an immense hat, 
waiting unimp! dly whilst the last ripples of enthusiasm 


died out of the ranks of his men and the serried disorder 


of the rwd. He appeared above a hedge of bearskins 
and lon 1, motionless, all-seeing with his expressionless, 
ws if re entful, eves of the eagle, . .. There he stood with 
t voice that shook the heart in its beat and with a glance 


that threatened death for a man that moved inopportunely 

The story as such is not altogether easy to follow 
ewing to the method of telling it which Mr. Ford 
has selected; but, apart from the background itsel f, 
it has to do, in both with the inevitably — love 
‘flair of George Feilding and Héléne de Fréjus and 
in part with an | ieotainad escape, pret watt by the 


of Marshal Ney 


fabulously rich Assheton Smith, 


to America. 

This Assheton Smith, an_ historic 
family still continues, very rich, in England, is per- 
haps the outstanding personage of the novel. But 
in his overwhelming pride and coolness he is scarcely 
He is magnificent as a portent, but he is 
and he too goes to show 


figure—the 


credible. 
not convincing as a man, 
that to be a little less than a god is also to be a little 
But probably Mr. Ford drew him 


less than human. 


on purpose as he is, another superman for his his- 
toric scene, 

To appreciate this novel, in short, one must judge 
it from standards which seem to define themselves 
as one progresses. It is an able piece of work in an 
unusual genre and like “Salammbo,” it gives a 
mixed atmosphere of tragic grandeur and fatality to 
the past. 





Musings 


STIRABOUT. By Davip McCorp. Cambridge: 

Washburn & Thomas. 1928. $2.50. 

Reviewed by Ropert O. BALLou 

HEN he is objective and writes of the 

wood road through the whiteness of the 

birches, he deals in a divine elixir for the 
intoxication of the soul. When he is utterly sub- 
jective and goes on and on of how he is “always in 
the process of writing, but nothing ever seems to get 
written,” or of his fear of the Eiffel Tower, or of 
the effect that the word “senang” has upon him, I 
confess that he bores me a little, even though his 
prose remains a magical combination of sounds, 

He has a trick of beginning a piece mysteriously, 
composing his first few paragraphs as a musical pre- 
lude to what he is about to say, without taking the 
reader into his confidence as to the subject of his 
remarks (as I am trying clumsily to do here, faced 
by the unfair advantage of the listing at the top of 
this discussion.) For pages he will run on, referring 

“he” or “they” or “it,” chuckling to himself 
over the antecedent hidden up his sleeve. On page 4 
he reveals it casually, (as I shall do in paragraph 32) 
still chuckling, saying to his reader, “What? Didn’t 
you know that I was talking about roof patchers all 
the time?” 

David McCord’s “Stirabout” demonstrates clearly 
some of the reasons why a man becomes an essayist 

















Jacket design for “Stirabout,” by David McCord 
(Washburn & Thomas). 


rather than a novelist or dramatist. Listen to this 
and feel all of the tingling anticipation which the 
opening paragraph of a Hardy novel might stimu- 
late: 

Because the trees grew thickly overhead, only a little of 
the moonlight fell on the road. It lay in silver patches on 


the needles, on the stones, and in the crumbled ruts where 


a cart had passed months before. The shadows were like 


tongues of darkness and covered the ground with a scroll of 
grotesque figures. On either side was nothing but the white- 
ness of the birches where the night dissolved in a pool of 
immitigable gloom. Above, the sky ran like a little brook, 
ind the stars which shone faintly were the pebbles of its 
bed. 

That is the first paragraph of “The Wood Road,’ 
one of the finest essays in McCord’s latest volume. 
But it might be the first paragraph of a short story 

‘Thomas Hardy. It is a setting for love or mur- 
der or flight, for terror or exaltation, for whatever 
emotion the next paragraph (in which the action 
of the story is introduced or the description carried 
further) injects into it. But instead of action, or 
more of the beauty of fine, objective description, we 
have this: 

There is no road in the world so beautiful as the wood 


road under the full moon of June. It seems without be- 


ginning or end, like a silver splinter of eternity. 

Thus the essayist is proven. Well started on an 
objective description of great beauty, he is suddenly 
sidetracked by emotion and wanders about among 
his own thoughts and feelings. Like all essayists, 
David McCord is interested primarily in finding the 
exact phrase which will enunciate his own reactions 
to details. His being is roused to utterance not by the 
tremendous, forceful, dramatic happenings, but by 
the little plaintive phenomena, “the stirring of 
leaf, or the chirping of an awakening bird.” (I 
am quoting again from “The Wood Road.”) “Tt 
may be the cry of the horned owl to tell you it is 


not a dream. It may be the snapping of a twig. It 


may be the soughing of the littlest wind in the silver 
of the pines. It may be nothing.” 

If the reader is in the same mood as the author 
the words which he reads are music in his ears. If 
he is not at the moment interested in the minute 
thing which Mr. McCord is discussing he may as 
well close the book, for there is no escape within 
the next few paragraphs. All that there is to be 
said about that one detail will be said before an- 
other subject is opened. 

There is pain in these score or more of essays, 
There is an uncomplaining cry against matters 
which the world takes for granted and an attempt to 
escape into consideration of trivialities, desire to pre- 
serve a taste for caramel custard and mourning that 
the taste wears itself out when gratified, an attempt 
to mitigate the nuisance of book agents by being 
facetious about them, a futile anodyne composed 
of twaddle against the horror of too much third- 
rate poetry. 

And it is this unexpressed pain which robs the 
humor of much of its sparkle. If only Mr. McCord 
could let himself deliver a few ribald curses at the 
book agent, so that he could laugh whole-heartedly 
at himself and the agent alike! If only he could 
fling a few regulation-sized bricks at the third-rate 
poets so that he would discover how, after that, 
they were really not worth talking much about! 
Reading him, I kept wanting to say, “You are 
laughing because you are afraid that both weeping 
and cursing are not to be done in public. Let your 
tears flow and your curses boom, that you may re- 
store validity to your laughter.” 

In his volume of twenty-odd essays there are half 
a dozen which will stir you deeply with their beauty, 
and as many more which will make you smile 
quietly at their insistent humor. Though the rest 
seem trivial, the person behind them never once 
quite gets out of hearing. He stands there with 
something fine and important to say, afraid that he 
cannot find words with which to say it. And this 
fear of and love for words produces a prose which 
is always music. 


Priest and Sovereign 


RASPUTIN. The Holy Devil. By RENé FULOP- 
Miter. New York: The Viking Press. 1928. 
$5. 

THE INTIMATE LIFE OF THE LAST 
TZARINA. By Princess CATHERINE RADzI- 
wILL. New York: The Dial Press. 1928. $5. 

Reviewed by ARTHUR RUHL 
HATEVER Fiilép-Miller’s book isn’t, it 
is, at any rate, the most thorough-going 
picture yet made of the sounding Grigori 

Efimovich Rasputin. The known facts of the 

Rasputin drama and the nightmare background 

against which it was played, are in themselves so 

incredible a mixture of ancient Byzantium and the 
modern psychopathic ward, that the westerner ac- 
quainted with part of the story will hesitate to brush 
aside anything that such a chronicle as this offers, on 
the mere ground that it is outlandish and absurd. 
What Herr René Fiilép-Miller seems to have done, 
to judge from his array of sources, is to have gone 
through all the pertinent diaries and letters, court 
and police investigations, books written on the sub- 
ject and various private manuscripts, the originals of 
which are said to be in his possession, and then to 
have written a more or less smooth and coherent 

“fictional” biography of his man. 

The word “‘fictional” is used advisedly. 
are frequent and extended passages in which atmos- 
phere is filled in and moods and motives confidently 
described, not in the approximately “scholarly” man- 
ner ob—hes example—Strachey’s “Queen V ictoria,’ 
but frankly after the fashion of the novelist who 
choses to look down on all his characters with the 
eye of omniscience. There is a difference of method 
here often overlooked—the difference, that is to Says 
between the biographer who puts into imaginative 
terms that which he could “document” if he chose, 
and the writer who more or less freely guesses, even 
though his guesses may be right. 

Briefly, the author sets out to show that the “holy 
devil”—a subtitle borrowed ironically from a scur- 
rilous pamphlet against Rasputin by the monk Ilidor 
—was not as devilish as he has been made out to be. 
He was a tireless libertine, and the relations between 
the “wonder-worker” and the hysterical women who 
buzzed around him, are set forth at length and in 
detail, with quiet relish and a continuing sly a 
nography. He took bribes and presents ‘right and 
left, made and unmade ministers and prelates, W45 
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the center of all sorts of poisonous intrigue, and as 
fatal an influence to the dynasty and to Russia as 
any of his enemies have pictured him. The differ- 
ence of accent and interpretation here lies in the au- 
thor’s endeavor to show that in spite of all the ob- 
jective mischief he wrought, he remained the simple 
Siberian mouzhik, often giving sensible advice, in 
his shrewd, intuitive peasant’s way, well-meaning 
after his fashion, and not unlikable. 

If he took money whenever offered, he thrust it, 
uncounted, into his pocket, one minute, in order to 
give it away the next or to spend it like a drunken 
sailor. And if he squeezed all the traffic would bear 
from speculators and concession-hunters, he took just 
as much pains with and was just as likely to help 
some peasant who had tramped for days to get to 
him and offered him nothing more than a basket of 
eggs or a pair of home-made mittens. If he drank 
like a fish and ran amuk among the women, that was 
partly due to his extraordinary vitality, partly to the 
inheritance of his years as a pilgrim and his ad- 
herence to the practices of the Khlysty sect (it has 
been denied, of course, that Rasputin belonged to the 
Khlysty ) according to which salvation is won through 
repentence and only those can fully repent who have 
fully sinned and “driven out” the Devil from their 
flesh by exhausting him. In short, the Rasputin of 
Fiilép-Miller is less the sinister Anti-Christ so often 
pictured, than a kind of unhousebroken, ignorantly- 
mystical, Siberian Playboy. And the almost incredi- 
ble rdle he played in the dying days of the old 
régime, was due less to conscious scheming on his 
part than to the social and political morbidity into 
which, at that tragic instant in Russia’s history, this 
grotesque but primitively vigorous force happened to 
be dropped. 

Something of this sort seems to be Fiilép-Miller’s 
thesis, in so far as his narrative, obviously written for 
popular consumption, may be said to have one. How 
sound it may be, we don’t undertake to say. One 
can only say, off-hand, that the author tells the 
whole story of Rasputin’s life, including his Siberian 
childhood and Lehr-und-Wanderjahre, collects a 
greater amount of evidence, of one sort and another 
than has been presented in any one narrative, and 
that the whole yarn has a certain consistency with 
its premises. It is quite startling and intriguing 
enough to appeal to tastes nourished on the wildest 
fiction. -_— @2 @ 

Compared with the Fiilép-Miller book, Princess 
Radziwill’s biography of the Empress Alexandra 
seems rather pale and conventional. ‘To the Raspu- 
tin episode, she contributes nothing not commonly 
known, and although frankly critical of Alexandra 
for the progressive isolation, physical and mental, in 
which she shut herself, she agrees with other fair- 
minded observers in explaining Rasputin’s uncanny 
hold over the Empress as due to that isolation, to her 
morbid preoccupation with the Tzarevitch’s illness, 
and her conviction that “our Friend” was their only 
dependable help in their tragic loneliness and need. 

Princess Radziwill speaks bitterly of the royal 
family’s indifference to the aristocracy—using that 
word in its special Russian sense as referring to the 
few ancient titled families as distinguished from the 
bureaucracy—and suggests that the former, rather 
than the swarming chinovniki, Ministers, diplomats, 
and the like, had Russia’s real interests at heart. 
She accents also Nicholas’s almost unbelievable in- 
difference to everything but the details of his “petty 
bourgeois” family life, which so absorbed his inter- 
est, that, as Prince Serge Volkonski once remarked, 
one had the feeling, in talking to him, that “one 
stood in the presence of an empty place. ” 

After her considerable experience in writing for 
the western press, Princess Radziwill’s own notions 
have doubtless been more or less modified by her sur- 
Ten years ago, one fancies, she might 
hot so confidently have stated, as she does in discuss- 
Ing Prince Youssoupoff’s part in the murder of 
Rasputin, that “the whole conception of the assas- 
sination . . « proves beyond a doubt that Russia, in 
spite of its pretended civilization, was, in reality, a 
Savage country run by savages, a bad edition of the 
Lower Greek Empire, and, like it, had court favor- 
ites, jesters, satraps, murderers, and voluntary execu- 
toners . . .” The above sentence, is not, however, 
typical. 

Those familiar with the many recent Russian 
memoirs, the histories and collections of letters pub- 
lished since the Revolution, will find in Princess 
Radziwill’s book little more than a readable re- 
arrangement of known facts. Those to whom the 

last Czarina” js still but a name, should find in this 
Narrative much to interest them, 
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Elysian Fields 


HE life of actors and managers, in a stock 
company at least, gives them mercifully lit- 
tle time to think. For there are wise old 

precautions against being too sharply aware of the 
tissue of analogies that is our whole mental world. 
Only to oldest most compassionate friends does 
anyone confess his amazed and troubled apprehen- 
sions of loveliness. The actor when offstage is, 
I daresay, secretly aware of the exquisite symbolism 
of the theatre as a microscope of all civilized exist- 
ence—that symbolism which so engaged the mind 
of the greatest Actor-Manager. But in his work 
the burning radiance of the footlights rises be- 
tween the actor and the house, just as the dazzling 
urgency of To-day is always between man and 
Reality. He must not be aware of his audience— 
nor even of himself. ‘The least seizure of intro- 
spection is fatal. 

Such statements are absurd; but it is the beauty 
of all esthetic rules that they are absurd and im- 
possible. By our freedom of manceuver along the 
frontier of impossibility we exist as artists. The 
very greatest of Actor-Managers, we are told, was 
an atrocious performer. ‘This was as it must be. 
A good Manager should be a bad actor. He should 
have too many things on his mind to make it pos- 
sible for him to be a slick performer. 

ses Fs 

Surely it is that occasional dumb awareness of 
Perfect Analogy that is the actor’s consolation. It 
is the more perfect because he rarely analyzes or 
admits it. Actors have (very rightly) organized 
an Equity Association to compel managers to fair 
play: and yet actors exist for the very purpose of 
having people be unfair to them. In short, to 
accept other people’s ideas and emotions and pre- 
tend to make them their own, which is surely the 
unfairest thing that can happen to a person, The 
relation of actor and director is perfect theology. 
With godlike assurance the director dictates move- 
ment and tone and business; and once the scene 
is “set” no conscientious performer would dream 
of transgressing the carefully arranged pattern; yet 
even within that pattern, as in the routine of life 
itself, there still must remain room for individual 
improvisation. Upon the actor’s divinely childlike 
quality of faith and acceptance the whole conven- 
tion depends. Perhaps only by entering (no mat- 
ter how clumsily) into the actor’s own task can 
the student of these affairs begin to realize the 
essential problem: that of preserving the perfect 
naivété which is the artist’s talisman. When he 
faces the footlights’ mystic veil of fire he carries 
on his innocent shoulders the whole incredible 
weight of art. And this is the job that by the most 
fantastic misnomer in language they still call a 
“play.” 

es Ss 

There were certain kinds of evil magic, you re- 
member, whose power could not cross running wa- 
ter. Perhaps that also is true of some sophistries 
and cynicisms of our present era. In a forgotten 
old playhouse across the Hudson even some of us 
who were trained to be skeptical found a reality 
to love and be thankful for. In that region of un- 
impaired simplicity, where even a dance-hall orches- 
tra whoops with merriment as it crashes out its 
savage numbers, there is a sense of comedy worthy 
of the Tudors. It would need a Marlowe to tell 
the beauty of that queer old backstage cavern, its 
chequer of lights and shadows, the tense attitudes 
of those waiting for their cue. When is a human 
profile so appealing as just before it takes its cue? 
And imagine the excitement of a prentice per- 
former who learned, in experiment with the art 
of make-up, that there is a grease-paint called Juve- 
nile Hero Flesh. Alas that he will probably never 
be allowed to use it— 

No wonder that the stock company, with all its 
innumerable anxieties and makeshifts, has been the 
nursery of so much that is finest in the theatre. It 
is the cradle of the incredible. By some miracle 
rehearsals actually take place, sets get built, what 
looked impossible suddenly falls into harmony, the 
show goes on. For a week or a fortnight, in the 
minds of that loyal and hilarious group, its fan- 
tastic pretences seem more real than the most urgent 


necessities of life. It is well to remember, a Stock 
Manager sometimes reminds himself, that the 
greatest Show of all only had six days’ rehearsal. 
ses s+ SF 
I suppose that people born and reared in the 
theatre, or people in regions less Elizabethan than 
Hudson Street, Hoboken, would take the glamors 
of an antique playhouse more for granted and 
would be too tony to find beauty flourish in so mean 
a habit. Praise be that some of us shall never take 
things for granted nor lose the jocund faculty of 
amazement. Sometimes, for respite from incre- 
dulity, the Walrus steps with the Carpenter into 
the back alley where by rapping at a barred and 
shuttered window a glass of beer is handed out 
into the night. You stand in the dark alley, and 
with the natural upward homage of the beer- 
drinker find your gaze upon a speckled glimmer of 
stars. That dark blank wall alongside you houses 
the whole blazing mimicry of the play; behind it, 
in your mind’s ken, you see the company at their 
stations, bless their hearts, and the alert stage man- 
ager in his corner “on the book,” and that pallid 
face peering through the red curtains far at the 
back of the house, the director watching with the 
eye of God. The clothes-masts that decorate the 
rear of the theatre, where Hudson Street hangs out 
its clothes on wash-day, rise up against the sky, and 
far away down the street is the yammer of the last 
of the German gutter-bands. A deep rumble 
sounds from within and Walrus and Carpenter 
look cheerfully at each other. ‘They seem to be 
liking it,” says the Walrus. “Yes,” replies the Car- 
penter. “A real belly-laugh. That’s what I Jike 
to hear.” 
es SS 7 
Yes, it is too reckless to tell others—except the 
very understanding and well discretioned—of beau- 
ties you may have seen. Perhaps we do not love 
things because they are beautiful; they are beauti- 
ful because we love them. But there are always 
many, the true Victorias, ready to be Not Amused. 
So we have learned already, not to tell people that 
our old Rialto is beautiful but simply to say that 
we love her. ‘Touched, even in our own tenure 
of her, by tragedy, she holds not only her own 
long store of irretrievable memories but ours as 
well. But to have found, in the most herd-minded 
of all great cities, one playground that cannot con- 
ceivably be spoiled by psittacine and sophist, is per~ 
haps a modest gift to an anxious civilization. It 
is pleasant to remember that it is in the region of 
the once famous Elysian Fields. Perhaps that is 
a worthy ambition: to revive the Elysian Fields. . . . 
Elysian Weber and Fields. | 
CHRISTOPHER Morey. 





“Bohun Lynch, whose untimely death at the age 
of forty-four is greatly regretted by a wide circle of 
friends, was one of those rare people who can do 
several unrelated things extremely well,” says the 
Manchester Guardian. He wrote with distinction 
both novels and essays; he had a marked, if way- 
ward, gift for caricature, and he was a first-class 
boxer. His first novel, ‘Glamour,’ appeared in 
1912, and his last, ‘Respectability,’ only a year ago. 
In between he turned out several volumes on box- 
ing, a history of caricature, and a whimsical study 
of his friend Max Beerbohm, the article on carica- 
ture in the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica,’ and a volume 
on the Italian Riviera, which he knew well. He 
was one of the shyest of men, and sometimes adopted 
devious methods of inviting the opinions of editors. 
One of them has recorded how Lynch, on visiting 
him one day, let fall—apparently accidentally—a 
portfolio which burst open and scattered drawings 
all over the floor. They attracted the editor’s favor- 
able attention, and he did not discover until vears 
afterwards that Lynch had adopted this ruse because 
he had not the courage to ask for an opinion cut- 
right.” 





According to Sidney Lee there is no Shakespearé 
portrait that can be said with certainty to have been 
painted in his lifetime, and only two portraits are 
accepted as having been produced within a short time 
of his death. One is the half-length effigy in Strat- 
ford Church, the other the engraving by 
Droeshut that is the frontispiece to the Folio of 
1623. The “Ely House portrait,” also at Strat- 
ford, belongs to near Shakespeare’s time, and the 
National Gallery has the famous Chandos portrait 
supposed to have been painted by Burbage, a fellow- 
actor, which was at one time the property of Sir 
William Davenant, Shakespeare’s reputed godson. 


and 
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Books of Special Interest 


A Vivacious Interpreter 
rHE STAR SPANGLED MANNER. By 
New York: Double- 


‘ ° 
$2.50. 


BEVERLEY NICHOLS, 
day, Doran & C 1928. 
Reviewed by W1LL1AM RosE BENET 

ht and ephemeral book con- 


|= is a lis 
cerning certain Am 


public eye, written by a young Englishman 


ricans much in the 


now the editor of a smart New York 
periodical, Beverley Nichols is one of the 
clever and sophisticated Britons of a new 


reneration who, in spite of his undeniable 
cleverness, rather than because of it, has 
established quite a reputation for rather 
precocious intelligence. We understand that 
he is a personable and polished young man 
with a keen interest in forming original 
opinions concerning notables of his own 
island and expressing them with witty 
frankness. In “The Star Spangled Man- 
ner” he has turned his flashlight on our 
ewn oh-so-romantic Richard Halliburton, 
the heroic “Lindy,” Chicago’s “Big Bill” 
Thompson, Henry Ford, Gloria Swanson, 
Anita Loos, Mr. Sumner the Vice Sup- 
pressor, Harlem, the Remus Trial, Presi- 
dent Coolidge, Andrew Mellon, Otto Kahn, 
How We Live in New York, Palm Beach, 
American Women, Havana, Hollywood, 
Aimée Semple McPherson, and Charlie 
haplin. And we have found this sprightly, 
put incisive volume delightfully easy to rush 
chrough, refreshing in its sharply individual 
impressions. 

There is nothing “smart-alecky” about 
this book. It is amused and amazed, but 
also deeply interested and sympathetic. It 
is full of high spirits and good temper and 
delight in the novelty of an American so- 
journ; but it is also shrewd in its criticisms. 
No one has written more tellingly concern- 
ing the spectacle presented by Aimée Semple 
McPherson. Even Coolidge comes to life for 
Mr. Nichols. The talks with Gloria Swanson 
and Anita Loos, particularly the former, 
are excellent atmospheric reporting. The 
‘Big Bill” Thompson interview is most en- 
Nichols’s Harlem is an awfully 


rertaining 
good film. That is, Harlem’s awfulness, 


m the true sense of the word, is vividly 
mpressed upon one. It will take us quite 


a while to forget it. And we have seen 
Harlem, 

Beverley Nichols writes swiftly, (at least 
the impression is of swiftness) impression- 
istically, sometimes carelessly,—but he has 
a natural gift for phrase, effervescence, 
epigrammatic statement which is not in the 
least mere froth and bubble. His observa- 
tion, even when he is apparently trifling, 
gimlets right through preconceptions. This 
was exactly as he saw it—he may be wrong, 
but this was precisely as he saw it. 

We began by saying that his book is light 
and ephemeral. It is. But it is artfully 
written and induces quite a bit of thought 
concerning our contemporary public char- 
acters. And while completely preserving 
the writer’s own integrity of opinion, its 
manners are perfect. We greet the author 
as a most entertaining interpreter of our- 
selves to us. Perforce he as yet merely 
cuts arabesques on the surface of American 
life, but we hope he will give us more of 
these idiosyncratic impressions of our coun- 
try. He is abnormally quick in feeling at- 
mospheric conditions, in acclimatizing him- 
self to star-spangled environments. 





A Screen Star 


AN AMERICAN COMEDY. Acted by 
Harotp Lioyp. Directed by W. W. 
Srour. New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co. 1928. $2.50. 


UR guess is that Mr. Stout, in this vol- 

ume, did the actual assembling and 
writing down of biographical material fur- 
nished him by Mr. Lloyd in conversations, A 
“film star” of Mr. Lloyd’s prominence and 
activity would not have time to square 
away at a typewriter for hours on hours. 
Harold Lloyd is one of the most popular 
moving-picture comedians of our day. He 
has created a type of character entirely his 
own, even as Chaplin’s is entirely his. One 
of the most interesting passages in the book 
is the discussion of an earlier character 
built up by Mr. Lloyd, with the assistance 
of his father, an imitative “get-up” in- 
troducing an individual known as “Lone- 
some Luke.” “The cunning thought behind 





















BY LOUIS UNTERMEYER 


Author of “Burning Bush,” etc.; editor of 
“Modern American Poetry,” et 


“No one could fail to enjoy the sudden 
rush of reality with which he floods dark 
We congratulate him on his large 
accomplishment.”—Boston Transcript. 


places. 


cussion. 





indeed.” 


*** Moses’ unquestionably overtops 
any book in which historic char- 
acters are made to speak colloquial- 
ly that has to date been written.’ 


OSES 


\ NOVEL 


“Some will find in ‘Moses’ topics for dis- 
Others will find in the book a 
richness of phrase, delineation of char- 
acter and philosophic background that 
make the ordinary novel very petty 


N.Y. Times. 






—N.Y. Times. 








“A highly poetic and origi- 


N.Y. 


nal interpretation.”’- 


Sun. 


At bookstores, $2.50 


Harcourt, Brace 


and Company 


383 Madison Avenue, New York 





all this (choice of clothes and accessories), 
you will observe was to reverse the Chaplin 
outfit. All his clothes were too large, mine 
too small, My shoes were funny, but dif- 
ferent; my mustache funny, but different.” 
Mr. Lloyd goes on to say that he pains- 
takingly, however, avoided copying the 
well-known Chaplin mannerisms, and 
“cleaned up” the part until “it was self- 
respecting before it died, but I do not like 
to recall it and I am sorry that it is neces- 
sary to exhume it for this autopsy.” In 
other words Harold Lloyd early evinced in 
a field at first new to him the desire to be 
entirely his own man and to produce a 
brand of comedy with his own trademark 
upon it. In this he has certainly succeeded. 
Back in the days of “Lonesome Luke” he 
was being called “The Human Rubber 
Ball” and as far as athletic activity before 
the screen and the ability to stand all sorts 
of punishment and do all sorts of agile 
things he might today be called the Douglas 
Fairbanks of Comedy. In his Pathé days 
the Pathé stars included Ruth Roland, Pearl 
White, Fania Marinoff, Jeanne Eagels, 
Florence Reed and Lillian Lorraine. Years 
later Miss Eagels made her great stage 
success in “Rain.” Fania Marinoff and 
Florence Reed have long returned to the 
stage. But Mr. Lloyd, or Mr. Stout for 
him, adds this footnote. “The mortality 
rate in Hollywood is as high as it used to 
be in Panama in yellow-fever days.” It 
was when Harold Lloyd conceived the idea 
of wearing lensless glasses and being the 
healthy, lively American youth without 
caricature appurtenances that his star began 
to rise and shine. But anyone who thinks 
it was all easy sledding after that may 
sit back and ponder the fact that Lloyd 
turned out a comedy a week for five years 
and usually worked “coolie’s hours.” The 
huge salaries of movie stars may seem 
miraculous, but the average individual 
would crack under the strain of the hard 
work they take in their stride along the 
rising road to fame. Lloyd finally be- 
came the most widely circulated movie 
comedian, and his seventy-five cent “horn 
rims” were his rabbit’s foot. Perhaps. But 
anyone can wear horn rims. They have. 
It was the innate ability of the man, in 
acting and ideas, that made his horn rims 
such an asset. 
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The accident which, with a supposed 
property bomb, occurred to Lloyd at the 
age of twenty-six, upon the threshold of 
his graduation into “big money” in the 
films, is graphically told. He saw then 
as he says, “a career blow up in his face,” 
and with characteristic courage he determ- 
ined upon a future of directing. However, 
his wounds healed, financial offers rose, he 
went on upon the screen, The later chap- 
ter of the book with their description 
of his company’s method of making a 
picture, with their anecdotes concerning 
certain specific pictures, with their evidence 
of shrewd kindly judgment, are quite ab- 
sorbing. 

All in all, “An American Comedy” is an 
excellent, true picture of the movies from 
the point of view of a cool-headed, hard- 
working, soundly grounded comedy star. 
Valuable facts emerge, and there is no bunk 
about it. 


AN AVATAR IN VISHNU LAND. By 
STANLEY WARBURTON. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1928. $3. 


R. WARBURTON’s book would be 

charming if it were written in better 
style. It is a veritable gold mine of material, 
but the manner of exhibition is irritating in 
its lack of method. Pictures that are striking 
in their richness of color, stand out here 
and there. The author excels in character- 
ization but has allowed himself to fall into 
a certain looseness of construction which 
makes his book hard reading. It is a book 
of travel; yet it is not. The thread of 
story running through it has seemed to take 
hold of the author, to the detriment of his 
Of the value 
of the volume as a book of reference there 
Maps, illustrations, descrip- 


relation of his adventures. 


is no question. 
tions all bear the stamp of careful research. 
But one is forced to say that there is an 
air of Arabian mystery over the whole that 
takes from its value as a tale of explora- 
tion 





At seventy Herman Sudermann is still in 
the full vigor of his powers and still inter- 
His latest 
novel, “Purzelchen” (Cotta), is a story of 
“youth, virtue, and the new dances,” and 


ested in the younger generation, 


has for a heroine a young girl whose un- 
sophistication is thrown into sharp contrast 
with the manners of the day. 
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The Meaning of Selfhood 
By Rev. Evcene W. Lyman 


Memory, anticipation, and pres- 
ent awareness are the processes 
on which the uniqueness and in- 


SESESESESES 


9 
= 


fH tegrity of the self depend; and 
| these processes indicate that the 
fr self is a psychic super-physical 
iF reality possessing in itself the 
E power to act creatively in the 


midst of physical nature. On 
the basis of this conception of 
the self, Dr. Lyman formulates a 
compelling, well-reasoned state- 
ment for a faith in immortality, 
The book embodies the Ingersoll 
Lecture for 1928. 
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War History 
of 


American Railroads 
by 
Walker D. Hines 


Director-General of Railroads 1919-1920 


This adventure of the govern- 
ment is dealt with in a spirit of detach- 
ment and accuracy. It is the story of an 
extraordinary undertaking—on a mo- 
ment’s notice the governmentassumed 
control of more than 200,000 miles of 
railroad, worth about 20 billion dol- 
lars and having about 2 million em- 
ployees. The volume is one of a series 
covering the Economic and Social His- 
tory of the World War published for 
the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace. 


Price $3.75 


Yale University Press 


New Haven, Connecticut 























The Dutton Book of 
the Month for November 


NAPOLEON 
THE MAN 


by 
Dmitri Merezhkovsky 


“A biography, romantic to 
the hilt, with all the em- 
phasis upon the mystical 

interpretation of the 
Corsican’s career . 
likely to lead to a 
new evaluation 
of Napoleon.”’ 
Herschel 
Brickell 
$3.00 


E. P. Dutton & Co., Ine. 
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Let Old Trader Riddell solve the 


problem of a Christmas book for your 


literary friends .... 


Give them these saucy, impudent and uproarious parodies which have been de- 
lighting the readers of Vanity Fair for the past year, and now, with new ma- 
And read them yourself for the sheer 


terial, are presented in book form. 





This Old Book Re- 





IF YOU 
HAVE 
FRIENDS 


who like colorful maps 
for wall decoration, 
this beautiful map, in 
the antique style, will 
certainly be an appro- 


viewer Came to ‘ 
; : : : ee 4 ; rho : riate gift. Ten colors, 
delight of seeing John Riddell make joyful hash of a dozen current masterpieces. + cond 5 gatas BV, .t ix Ge 


MEANING 





INCOLN was her friend! “Honest 
Abe” the struggling backwoods 
lawyer in a small Illinois town was 


NO OFFENSE : 


THE $25,000 PRIZE NOVEL 


THE 


By KATHARINE HOLLAND BROWN 


colorful periods of American history 
just before the Civil 
story of the 


Is something beautiful and fine lost in to- 
day’s antagonism between the generations? 


tells of his incred- 
ible adventures in 
the Dark Continent 


Contemporary 


Literature. 


By JOHN RIDDELL, The Old Book Reviewer of Vanity Fair 
Pictures by COVARRUBIAS $2.00 


the troubled days 


War, is set this unusual 








parchment paper. 


THE MAP OF 
LINDBERGH'S 
FLIGHTS 


By MAJOR ERNEST CLEGG 
Rolled or Folded. $2.00 


Books of Special Interest 


STAGE DECORATION 
By SHELDON CHENEY 


Evolution of stage forms illustrated by 
256 plates never before brought te 
gether, with full explanatory captions 


Boxed, $10.00 


CONTEMPORARY 
EUROPEAN WRITERS 
By WILLIAM A. DRAKE 


Re is story rw 
the friend of lovely Mercy Rose, and ead this story of a father and daughter who beautiful relationship between a father Biographical and critical discussions 
of her father who was fighting with really understood one another. and his motherless daughter. From $3.50 
fierce idealism the cause against slavery. among 1393 manuscripts in the Wo- 


But great as her fortune was in having for a friend the 
great Emancipator—she had even a greater—the understand 
ing, love and friendship of her father. Against one of the most 


man’s Home Companion—John Day competition, The Father 
was awarded the $25,000 prize. If you enjoy a charming and 
dramatic romance of real Americans, read The Father. $2.00 


IN THE BEGINNING 
By NORMAN DOUGLAS 


a SL AMR as VAT H E K ic ern Boule Shitwin te. The 
New York Sun. $2.50 


CENTURY 


By GILBERT SELDES 


By WILLIAM BECKFORD 
of Fonthill 

Introduction by Ben Ray Redman 
Illustrated by Mahlon Blaine 





SOVIET RUSSIA in the 
SECOND DECADE 


A history of the search for Utopias in America ; . ss den We dhaakcan Wie 
P aa P - c AV 40 a *y ry the ec Ci ote 
during the 19th Century. “Inviting . . . infor- The droll, luxuriant, oriental romance of Vathek, of — Fics Bae T, a 1 I; pa 
mative . . . suggestive . . . done with verve and most magnificent of caliphs and most curious of Delegation $4.00 
men. With 100 drawings. Boxed. 
gusto that make it agreeable to read and easy to 
believe.”——Dr. Joseph Collins. $5.00 In same beautiful format: ROVING YEARS 


SALAMMBO 


By SIDNEY WALTER 
POWELL 


$PORTS Heroics and Hysterics THE SORCERER’S wandered. cori hey Freed a hee 
By JOHN R. TUNIS APPRENTICE oter corners of the world $2.50 


With drawings by Johan Bull 


Professional amateurs and other sport paradoxes. 
“The first live, entertainingly breezy book on 


Each boxed. 


BONNIE PRINCE 


$5.00 


PASSION 


sports . . . superbly ironic.”.—-George Trevor. CHARLIE IS THE WIND 
“High ee ta f By DONALD BARR CHIDSEY By BRIDGET DRYDEN 
a eS eee + ss ee “The most readable life of the Pretender written Love against the background of a mod- 


the engaging pen of New York Evening Post's 
tennis expert. He has done a good job of airing 
Saturday Review. $2.50 


his views.” 


Im years... 


recommended without reservations, 


to the lover of romantic and vivid biography.” — 


Minneapolis Journal. Illustrated. 


$3.50 


If you haven’t read this novel— YOU WILL! 


ern department store. “The author 
possesses an amazing ability to evoke 
places, people, and situations.”.—-N. YT 
Herald Tribune $2.00 


Books About Modern 
Education 





CHILDREN IN THE 


NURSERY SCHOOL 


By 
HARRIET M. JOHNSON 
Illustrated, $3.00 


BETTER SCHOOLS 


By CARLETON WASH- 
BURNE and MYRON M. 
STEARNS $2.50 


THE ACTIVITY 


The story of King 
David of Israel who 
got the credit while 
others did the work 


iant Killer 


By ELMER DAVIS 


“Vivid, shrewd, skilful..—New York Post. 

“Vigorous, powerful, full of blood and as full of dreams.".—-Fanny Butcher in the 
Chicago Tribune. 

“A book to beg, borrow or steal. Incidentally, to buy. But by fair means or foul, 
read it."—Floyd Van Vuren in Milwaukee Journal. $2.50 


THE JOHN DAY COMPANY _ xtw yore cry SCHOOL 


NEW YORK CITY By ADOLPH FERRIERE 
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“A Worthy Successor to ‘Soundings’. Has a 
Convincing Theme, Vitality, Humor.” 
~The New York Times 
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ByA-HAMILTON GIBBS 


“The story is excellent. It resolves itself clearly into a matri- 
monial problem of great interest. Major Gibbs writes with vigor 
and warmth . . . a sincere and high-minded piece of work. It will 
stand among other autumnal best sellers.”—Boston Transcript. 


“It is a splendid, absorbing story, replete with perfectly under- 
standable and appealing situations and peopled with engaging, 
truly human characters.”—Detroit News. 


“The author of ‘Soundings’ continues to create real people. Here, 

the adventures in marriage of an English ex-officer and an actress 

set a new standard for one whose work was already high.”— Life. 
$2.50 


TWELVE Portraits 
OF THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION 
By HENRI BERAUD 
Clear-cut, brilliant depictions 
of Mirabeau, Danton, Robes- 
pierre, the King and others, 
and a remarkable outline of 
the Revolution itself. With 6 


wood engravings by Bertrand 
Zadig. $3.50 


THE FALL OF THE 


RUSSIAN EMPIRE 


By EDMUND A. 
WALSH, S.J. 


“As clear an analysis of the 
elements involved in the Bol- 
shevik revolution as one is 
likely to find in the English 
language.”—-The Review of 
Reviews. With 41  illustra- 
tions. $3.50 


A Book on an Entirely New Plan by the Author of 
“The Supreme Court in United States History” 


THE MAKING 
OF THE 
CONSTITUTION 


By CHARLES WARREN 


By bringing together all the contemporary material, a picture is 
given of the facts, conditions, and sentiments influencing the 
framers of the Constitution, together with the political history of 
each important clause. Clear, vital and distinctly readable. $6.00 


New Books of General Interest: 


“THE HANDWRITING ON THE WALL: A Chem- 
ist’s interpretation. By Arthur D. Little. A fa- 


mous chemical engineer analyzes the present and the future and 
presents the claims and obligations of his profession. $2.50 


A CENTURY OF FASHION. By Jean Philippe 
Worth. The history of the great Paris House of Worth, 
with fascinating reminiscences of its noted customers of the 
world and half-world. Illustrated with 4 halftones in color and 
90 in black-and-white. $7.50 


“CLASSIC SHADES: Five Leaders of Learning 
and Their Colleges. By M. A. DeWolfe Howe 
Biographical studies of Timothy Dwight, Mark Hopkins, James 
McCosh, Mary Lyon, and Charles W. Eliot. With 5 illustra- 
tions. $2.50 


‘DESERT DRUMS: The Pueblo Indians of New 
Mexico, 1540-1928. By Leo Crane. For fourteen 


years an Indian Agent, Mr. Crane writes vividly of the Pueblos 
—their history, tribal customs, and the dangers to which political 
intrigue exposes them. With 51 illustrations and a map. $5.00 


THE POLAR REGIONS IN THE TWENTIETH CEN- 
TURY. By Maior General A. W. Greely. An» 


up-to-date history of discoveries and industrial developments in 
polar regions, by an explorer. 23 illustrations, 4 maps. $4.00 


SIX PLAYS. By David Belasco. Mr. Belasco’s most 
famous plays—“Madame Butterfly”, “The Darling of the Gods”, 


“DuBarry”, “Adrea”, “The Girl of the Golden West”, 
“The Return of Peter Grignm.” With 8 illustrations. $4.00 


*Indicates An Atlantic Monthly Press Publication 
These books are for sale at all Booksellers 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
Lon nanan ene ae & & ai 
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Georges Duhamel 


By Wa.po Frank 


~ EORGES DUHAMEL, one of the most 
influential and one of the best, of 
contemporary French novelists, is now 
making a first visit to this country. Al- 
though he has a European reputation, which 
reaches its climax possibly in Russia where 
his vogue is very great, Duhamel is not 
as widely known as yet in America as the 
character of his work would seem to war- 
rant. A brief descriptive note may there- 
fore not be amiss, by way of introducing 
him to those potential readers who do not 
know him in French or in translation. 

Like Luc Durtain, who is his friend and 
who preceded him in a visit to the United 
States, Duhamel is a physician. Like both 
Durtain and Jules Romains, he is a poet 
with a scientific training. Like them both, 
he writes under a mom-de-plume, his proper 
name being Georges Thévenin. And like 
his brother-in-law, the poet Charles Vildrac, 
whose plays have been produced in New 
York, he has been erroneously classed, un- 
der Romains, as a unanimiste. The reason 
for this is not far to seek. Some score 
of years ago, Duhamel and Vildrac turned 
their country home into a sort of literary 
retreat, known as l’Abbaye. One of the 
first guests of their literary hospice was 
Jules Romains. Romains’s volume of verse, 
“La Vie Unanime” and his esthetic .man- 
ifesto, “Manuel de Déification,” caused a 
light to shine upon l’Abbaye—a light so 
intense, that it blinded critical distinction 
to the deep differences between the friends 
gathered beneath one roof. Even Duhamel’s 
personal statement: “As for myself. I ad- 
mit that I seek retirement and that I have 
gained from the unanimist adventures 
chiefly distrust, regret, disgust” has not 
prevented the literary historians, even to 
this day, from classing him as a disciple 
(often as the leading disciple) of Romains. 

The truth is, that Duhamel has little 
esthetic connection with this school. He 
is an individualist, a gleaner of material 
from personal rather than from group 
psychology. Collaterally, in view of the 
influence upon him of Rousseau and Dos- 
toievky, he may be said to be distantly 
related to André Gide. But he stands quite 
alone. He is certainly not a member of 
any current literary school; and so far as 
I know, he has few ‘outstanding disciples. 

Like the rest of the young Abbaye 
group, he began as a poet. He wrote poetic 
drama (like most of them as well): and 
such works as “Dans l’?Ombre des Statues,” 
“L’Oeuvre des Athlétes” gave him an early 
reputation. It was not, however, until the 
close of the War that he struck his stride. 
“La Vie des Martyrs” and “Civilization” 
made him famous. In 1919, he won the 
Prix Goncourt. The novels which fol- 
lowed: “Confession de Minuit,” “La Pos- 
session du Monde,” “Les Hommes Aban- 
donnés,” “Deux Hommes,” etc. introduced 
a new eloquent, richly colored voice into 
the populous symphony of France. 

Duhamel had served in the War as an 
army surgeon. The two works which gave 
him a large following are the outcome of 
his experiences in the trench hospitals. The 
transposition from a study of the wounded 
in “La Vie des Martyres” to the study of 
the humble civilians of France in his later 
novels, is virtually no change at all; since 
his thesis is that these latter, no less, are 
victims. The early books strike an in- 
dividual complex note which he has sus- 
tained, a rare combination of scientific 
scrutiny and mysticism, of pity and sober 
revolt, of brightly acute realism and a 
dark poetic glamor. Then, Duhamel re- 
turned to the theater. Jacques Copeau’s 
Théatre du Vieux Colombier and Pitoéff’s 
produced several of his plays— 
notably “La Journée des Aveux.” And 
still more recently, his message has be- 
come more personal and direct. He has 
addressed the younger, war-bewildered 
generation in a series of open letters, in 
which he essays to guide them between the 
Scylla of Dada and the Charybdis of such 
organized movements as Neo-Thomaism 
and Bolshevism. And he has published 
accounts of his travels—to Tunis, Holland, 
Russia, which are deeply pointed homilies 
for French cultural consumption. Doubt- 
less, his present voyage to the United States 
will add another chapter to his purpose of 
bringing the experience of the contemporary 
world home to the youth of Frence. 

In one of his War books, Duhamel 
writes: “La civilisation—si elle mest pas 
dans le coeur de Vhomme, eh bien! elle west 
nulle part.’ In “Confession de Minuit” he 
created his most celebrated and crucial 
character, Salavin: a man who is a fictional 
response to this statement and who may 


troupe 


serve as the simplest threshold to Duhamel; 
ideas. For Salavin (who recurs in other 
books) is a humble, an archetypical, aj. 
though hyperesthetic Parisian; and he jg 
revealed as not civilized at all. He is, 
in fact, the man of Rousseau: the natural 
man, lost in, and at odds with our un- 
natural world—the man whose pitiful ef. 
forts to live and feel are thwarted by the 
illusory, external chaos known as moderp 
culture. 

The kinship of Salavin with the heroes 
of Dostoievsky has been exaggerated, The 
Russian’s leading characters are steeped, for 
the most part, in a veritable Christian ciyjlj- 
ization: their agony derives from the fact 
that the world they live in is not truly 
Christian. But Duhamel’s favorite hero js 
not a Christian, he is a spiritual barbarian 
sufficiently pure to have been able to dissent 
from the modern world about him. He 
is a man, lost, struggling, moving in an 
almost automatic frenzy of search through 
the intricate stratified death of modern jp- 
stitutions, 

Not only is this creation (whose source, 
as I have said, is possibly in Rousseau and 
whose ideology relates Duhamel with such 
differently tempered writers as Gide and 
Rolland) an authentic contribution: the 
author has created him in a milieu which j; 
original as well. Duhamel’s Paris is re- 
markably glamorous and plastic. I know 
of no novelist of our day who has estab- 
lished the intricate life of the great 
city at once so objectively and so lyrically, 
The town’s streets, its restaurants, its 
homes, its anonymous traffic exist, co- 
érdinately, as a factual world and as the 
mood of the character who lives in them, 
There is in Duhamel a seemingly perfect 
fusion of scientist and artist, of singer and 
of modeller in plastic forms. One can 
analyze readily in his text the profound 
student of individual psychology of social 
ethics, the wielder of a microscope, and the 
prophet of an evangel. But this analysis 
must be deliberate. For in the best pages 
of Duhamel, all these parts merge in a 
formal synthesis. The focus of close 
scrutiny is adumbrated, imperceptibly, into 
a lyric sweep: scientist, realist, poet, and 
visionary make a unitary word. 

That word, finally, is moral. At heart, 
Duhamel is most essentially related, not 
to the tradition of Rousseau but to an 
older, purer one: to the tradition whose 
master was also a man of science—Pascal. 
Unlike the prevalent moods of literary 
Paris, Duhamel is neither hopeless nor 
dogmatically hopeful. He is a_ serious, 
often humorless, almost a too solemn 
writer. The intellectual escape of Valéry, 
the violent romantcism of the surréalistes, 
the escapes of the neo-Catholics or of the 
cynical, are all strange to him, He be- 
lieves in a more humble, wholly personal 
recreation. But his convictions, in his best 
books, become works of warm plastic att. 

The theme of Duhamel—the “lostness,” 
the vital barbarism, the unformed promise 
of the modern man in an external civili- 
zation which is not real,—is surely a theme 
to recommend him to the American public. 
For it is a theme very close to our eX- 
perience. That is why I should not be 
surprised if Duhamel found _ increasing 
favor in our country. 





Foreign Notes 


A BOOK which students of Goethe will 
find of interest is shortly to appear 
from the press of Quelle & Meyer at Leip- 
zig. It is a biography, by Rudolf Glaser, 
of the poet’s father to which his diary is 
printed as an appendix. Readers of “Dich- 
tung und Wahrheit” will remen Ser Goethe’s 
references to this journal and t : the pains 
which his father expended upon it. 
as 

President Masaryk’s Memoirs are shortly 
to be supplemented by a volume of “Talks 
with T. G. Masaryk” by Karel Capek. 
Capek is one of the intimate circle suf 
rounding the President, and in the book he 
is finishing he presents verbatim conversa 
tions with him which set forth his views 0" 
life and history as well as recount certain 
of his experiences, 

& as 

The recent publication in English of a 

novel by Alfred Neumann has familiarize 


his name to the American public. In Get 
many he is exceedingly popular. A ere 
novel has just been issued there (Deutsc e 


Verlags-Anstalt) the scene of which is laid 
in Tuscany. The story, which is entitled 
“Guerra,” is the tale of a revolutionary 
leader’s rise and fall. 
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“Life's damned interest- 
ing!” says Jack Lassa 
Here’s a salty yarn of a 
modern mariner that will 
tweak the blue noses and 
rock the world with 
laughter! 

By ALBERT 
RICHARD WETJEN 
WAY FORA 

SAILOR! 


$2.50 








“Here again is the genius 
of Johan Bojer!” 
“One of the finest exam- 
ples of contemporary 
creative writing this re- 

viewer has read.” 
N. Y. Times Book Review 
By JOHAN BOJER 


Author of The Great Hunger, etc. 


THE NEW 
TEMPLE 


$2.50 








Carnivals and Creoles 
Voodoo and Black Magic— 
The very strange story of 
a strange American City, 
beautifully illustrated by 

E. H. Suydam. 


By LYLE SAXON 
Author of Father Mississippi 
FABULOUS 
NEW ORLEANS 


Illustrated $5.00 








A Splendid Book 

for your Quiet Hour— 
The author of The Lone 
Winter has never done more 
beautiful orthrilling writing 
than in her new book of 
essays. 

By ANNE 
BOSWORTH GREENE 
LAMBS 
IN MARCH 


Woodcuts $2.50 








The Last Independent 
Kingdom in Africa— 
A delightful traveler tells 
of his adventures hunting 
game and discovering the 
charms of Abyssinia. 


ByGORDON MacCREAGH 


Author of White Waters & Black 
THE LAST OF 
FREE AFRICA 


Illustrated $4.00 








Other Distinguished Books 


MEXICO 
AND ITS HERITAGE 
By ERNEST GRUENING 
Illustrated $6.00 
A-RAFTING ON THE 
MISSISSIP’ 

By CHARLES EDWARD RUSSELI 
Illustrated $3.50 
ORIENTAL AND 
OCCIDENTAL CULTURE 
By MAURICE PARMELEF 
Illustrated £4.00 
THE IMPATIENCE OF 
A LAYMAN 
By HUGH A. 
STUDDERT, KENNEDY 

" $2.00 
NIGHTS ABROAD 


By KONRAD BERCOVICI 
Illustrated $4.00 
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353 Fourth Avenue New York 
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Competition No. 47. Three special Christmas prizes—a First of twenty 
dollars, a Second of ten dollars, and a Third of five dollars—are offered for 
the best three Ballads of Christmas mailed to reach The Saturday Review office, 
25 West 45th Street, New York City, not later than the morning of December 
3. Entries should not contain more than forty-eight lines. A Ballad of 
Christmas need not necessarily be either a carol, a hymn, or a familiar story 
or legend, and it need not be about the Nativity. Such ballads, however, will 
be as acceptable as any others. 

Competition No. 48. A prize of fifteen dollars is offered for the best version 
of “La Belle Dame sans Merci” as it might have been written by Alexander 
Pope. (Entries should reach The Saturday Review othce not later than the 
morning of December 17.) 

Nore. ‘The report Competition No. 44—(Senator’s Patter Song)—was incom- 
pletely printed here on November to. Thus the names of several competitors whose 


entries were highly commended received no mention. Claudius Jones very nearly 
split the prize with the winner. Dalnar Devening, Carroll Carroll, Tom Henry, 
Helen A. Monsell, and Senex were all specially commended. Some of these 


f possible, be printed in a future issue. 


TrTHE FORTY-FIFTH COMPETITION 

| ha Act II, Scene 1, of the “Winter’s Tale” Leontes interrupts a tale which 

Mamillius is about to tell. The prize of fifteen dollars offered for the best 
Shakespearean interpolation completing the tale in not more than forty lines 
of blank verse has been divided equally between Arthur M, Sampley and 
Deborah C, Jones. 

Limitations of space make it impossible to print more than one of the prize- 
winning entries in this issue. The other will appear at a later date. 


entries will, 


THE Prize ENTRI} 
Mamillius. There was a man— 
Hermione. Nay, come, sit down; then on. 
Mamillius. Dwelt by a churchyard: I will tell it softly; 
Yond crickets shall not hear it 
Hermione. Come on, then, 
And give’t me in mine ear. 
This was the obvious point where the interpolation had to begin. One of 
the winning entries follows. 
I. 
There was a man 
Dwelt by a churchyard. In the furtive night 
He us’d to stand v the light o’ the wavering moon 
And wail his late-lorn bride. Hard by she lay 
Moldering in new-digg’d earth, while cold night-frost 
Sat glimmering on her gravestone, Long he cried 
With dismal clamor till his lamentation 
Drew from their lurking coigns the gnomes and elves 
Who sleep in cobwebs of the rotten tombs 
Lull’d by dank breezes and who ride the bats 
On nightly forays when the death-bird shrieks 
And Pestilence stalks howling through the dark. 
Awak'd from vision’d nightmares, all the crew 
Listen the mournful wailings, while their spirits 
Nurture unearthly laughter. “Quick,” they cried; 
“Induce his bride’s dead cerements with new life, 
And on the pallid scutchecn of her cheek 
Paint the bright badge of color; warm her bosom 
With the sheer fires of love. Now straightaway lead her 
Before his mazed eyes.’—On the gad, ’twas done, 
The upstarted ghost, pal’d in with goblin wings, 
Appeard before her lover while his sighs 
Bulg’d in his breast. With her mere sight transfix’d 
He stood in dumb amazement. Then he ask’d 
Softly, “Ist thou, my love? Oh, my keen cries 
Have cut the heavy adamant impinging 
Upon death’s musty vent and brought thy spirit 


. : 
Into these arms? “Nay 


, touch me not!” she cried, 
And fled to the churchyard; lightly he ran after. 
Then shriek’d the goblins and the gibbering dead 
Ran wailing through the night. At the mouth o? the grave 
He caught and claspd her. All about the elves 
Played out wild bridal music and the dead 

Samg hymeneal hymns. But whilst he held her, 
The heavens were split with thunder and the earth 
Grew sulphurous and murk; the ghosts fled shrieking 
But when the air was cleard, the goblins danced 

1 wedding turn above the lady’s grave. 

ARTHUR M, SAMPLEY, 


None of the week’s tales seemed body really fulfilled all the condi- 
to me to fit into the context of “The tions implied by the context. There 
Winter’s Tale.” Several competitors was no tale of churchyard sprites at 
submitted excellent Shakespearean once sad, eerie, couched in a language 
imitations, notably Homer Parsons, simple enough to suggest Mamillius 
Franklyn M. Doughty, S. B. Coale as the narrator, and, withal, Shake- 
(who borrowed his narrative from spearean in tone. Even the prize- 
Mr. de la Mare’s romance “The Re- winners fall short. Miss Jones does 
turn”), Claudius Jones, and Marshall r 
M. Bric But Mr. Parsons and 
Mr. Doughty both used Mamillius’s 
churchyard story to serve some ul- 


not achieve any close approximation 
to Shakespearean phrasing, her langu- 
age though simple lacks a sharp edge 
save for the “pitiful poor screeling” ; 
terior purpose in elaboration of the moreover her tale is not really a sad 
conflict between Leontes and Her- one. Mr. Sampley employs the man- 
ner that suggests the early historical 
plays which is considerably removed 
from that of “The Winter’s Tale.” 
Yet, on the whole, with all their 
shortcomings, the winning entries seem 


mione. Their excellent ingenuity 
seemed to me misplaced. Others when 
they did not utterly believe Shake- 
speare forgot the character of the 
narrator, forgot that he is a boy tell- 
ing a casual tale of goblin, to his 
mother. David Heathstone was only 
one of several who made Mamillius 
a kind of Edgar Allan Poe. Her 


mione’s “Come and do your best to 


to answer more requirements than the 
others. I make the double award 
rather doubtfully, realising that sev- 
eral entries which fail to impress me 
as interpolations are nevertheless 
superior as imitations of Shakespeare’s 
more or less prevailing idiom. The 
truth is that although the general 
quality of the entries was quite high, 
nobody really deserved the prize. In 
the circumstances any award must 
be a trifle arbitrary. 


fright me with your sprites; you’re 
powerful at it” justifies a spooky 
tale, but not a banquet of horrors. 
Several competitors plunged into a 
full-throated rhetoric such as Shake- 
speare even in the early days of his 
authorship would never have put into 
the mouth of a child. In fact no- 





Do You Think 
The Solid South Is 
Really Smashed? 


Mest people will not know un- 
til another good test comes 
along—say about 1932. But there 
can be little doubt about at least 
one of the factors in this section 
to-day —the changing economics 
of the South. From an almost ex- 
clusively agricultural region it is 
becoming one of the important 
industrial areas of the country, 
This is not a Chamber of Com- 
merce ballyhoo, but a way of say- 
ing once more that if you want to 
understand the real significance of 
this charge, you must read the life 
story of the man most responsible 
for it: 


WILLIAM GREGG 
Factory Master of the Old South 
By BROADUS MITCHELL 


{ssoviate Professor of Political Economy 
in the Johns Hopkins University 


$3.00 
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The Public 
Recommends: 


WAR AGAINST 

THE MCON 

By Andre Maurois 

Author of Disraeli, $1.00 

PIGSTIES WITH 

SPIRES 

By Georgina Garry 

Now in its 9th Edition 
$2.50 

CANCER AND THE 

PUBLIC 

By Charles P. Childe 
$3.50 

RAINBOW COUN- 

TRIES OF CENTRAL 

AMERICA 

By Wallace Thompson 
$3.00 

DAME WIGGINS 

OF LEE 


Illustrated by Kate 
Greenaway $1.00 


TOUR OF THE 
HEBRIDES 

By James Boswell, $3.00 
MUTINY ISLAND 
By C. M. Bennett, $2.00 


BUCCANEERS OF 

AMERICA 

By John Esquemeling 
$3.75 

BOOK OF JOB 


Illustrated by 
William Blake $9.00 


READING FROM 
FRIEDRICH VON 


HUGEL 
By Algar Thorold $3.00 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 
Inc. 
286-302 Fourth Ave. 
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Natural Conduct 
By Epwin B. CopreLanp 


\ ITH compelling argument we 

are here shown the firm foun- 
dation which science has laid for 
a sound human culture, and the 
paths of conduct which science re- 
veals as favoring survival in any 
age. This book represents the an- 
swer of the modern biologist to the 
age-old question of what constitutes 
right and wrong behavior. The 
presentation forcibly confirms old 
familiar codes, ideals, and virtues. 


$3.50 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


1809-1858 


ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE 


“He has raised in his ‘Marshall’ and his ‘Lincoln’ a monument to himself 
that will outlast marble, and before which future generations will pay 
homage to his genius as an interpreter of the American spirit.” Claude G. 
Bowers, author of “Jefferson and Hamilton.” 2 volumes, illustrated, $12.50 
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My War 


Memoirs 
Eduard Benes 


The Foreign 
Czecho-Slovakia, 
outstanding statesmen of the 


Minister of 

one of the 
younger generation, gives 
the most 
dispassionate, and 


“one of compre: 


hensive, 


interesting analyses of the 
World War.” N. Y. Times 
$7.50 


The Sword 
of State 


Susan Buchan 
The dramatic later 
recorded by the 
»f the Iror 

$4.00 


years of 
\701 

Wellington 
great-great-niece 


Duke. Illus 


Montrose 
John Buchan 
The adventurous life of 
Scotland's soldier- 
statesman, told in marching 
prose by the 


Scotch historian. 


greatest 


greatest living 


Illus. $5.00 
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THE HEART OF 
BURROUGHS'’S 
JOURNALS 
Edited by Clara Barrus 


A self-portrait of America’s great nature writer that 
is of especial importance since almost none of the ma- 
terial therein has ever before been published. $3.00 
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THE ENCHANTRESS 
Helen W. Henderson 


The fascinating biography of Dianne de Poytiers, 





mistress of two Kings, and virtual ruler of the court 
told in rapid 





of France for a quarter of a century 





a 7 
Linea mcdern prose. Illustrated. $4.50 S4 
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- SHAPES THAT PASS ‘3 
b Sy 
Julian Hawthorne ape 
‘J e 
“This is undoubtedly one of the most entertaining oe 
a books of reminiscences by an American.” WN. T. 5) 
nad Times. A lively, witty, and incisive picture of most ate 
hes; of the greats and near-greats of Victorian England. eos 
FA Illustrated. $4.00 os 
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Toilers of 
the Hills 


Vardis Fisher 


“This amazing tale flows out 
as simply as breath, as natur 
ally as the life filling the 
stubborn sage brush of those 
terrifying hills.”-—Julia 
kin, author of “Black 


April 


$2.50 


Prevailing 
Winds 


Margaret Ayer 


Barnes 


A sophisticated book for 

phisticated readers. “Short 
stories full of wit, keen per 
ception, remarkable under 


standing.” Cleveland Town 
Topics $2.5( 


Black 


T. Bowyer Campbell 
She came from the cornfields 
of the South to New York 


wild with a new jazz step. 


“Sharp, succinct, successful 
and amusing.” N. Y. Herald 
Tribune. $2.50 
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R. KEATS, a young man with long 

hair and a musical mind, wrote a 
piece once about an urn from Greece. One 
line in it will perhaps last forever. Speak- 
ing of love and other things, he refers to 
them as “forever warm and still to be en- 
joy’d.” Mr. Bain, a professional gentleman, 
with a clear mind wrote a book concerning 
the Emotions and Will, in which he said 
that the emotion of pursuit was the greatest 
thing in all life. Mr. Stevenson, of Scotland, 
an invalid with a singing heart, wrote a 
piece in which he said, “It is better to travel 
hopefully than to arrive.” 


All of these mean the same thing. 


Barring morons, we are all trying to ac- 
complish something; and when that thing is 
accomplished we become unhappy unless we 
can repeat it or go after something else—a 
meal, a show, a girl, a business, a game, a 
book. This is the open season for birds and 
for books hey, too, are what Messrs. 
Keats, Bain and Stevenson referred to. If 
they are what is called good books, they are 
forever warm and still to be enjoyed. They 
invariably contain from beginning to end a 
pursuit, and no one will deny that it is bet- 
ter to be reading them than to have finished 
them, 


Hence the following: 


Pennagan Place is a novel by Eleanor 
Chase which you will regretfully finish. 
That terrible old man, Giles Pennagan, at 
75, is younger than all his children and 
grand-children; and no one will deny that 
he has a 10 emotion of pursuit. 4 Maid 
and a Million Men by James G. Dunton is 
all pursuit; and the girl is full of the spirit 
of youth. By chance she finds herself in the 
Army impersonating her twin brother as a 
doughboy. All through this delightfully 
naughty book, she has the most amusing ex 
periences. You are a little regretful when 
the book has to end, in spite of the fact that 
she pulls through safely. You enjoy travel 
ling with her and her million men. Lhe 
Hell-Roarin’ Forty-Niners is a series of 
raph pictures, drawn by Robert Welles 
Ritchie, of that amazing emotion of pursuit 
which led men, adveniurous and otherwise, 
and women, scarlet and othe: wise, not to 
mention the world generally, to rush to 
California in the search of gold. What a 
picturesque human thing it was! There will 
be nothing like it again in our day. 


The Cobra Candlestick by Elsa Barker is 
the pursuit of a detective tor criminals—so 
typical of Mr. Bain’s theories that once 
started you cannot leave it. It is the No- 
vember selection of the Detéctive Story Book 
of the Month Club, chosen from all current 
detective tales. Tracking Down the Enemies 
of Man is typical of the writing of these 
tnree men reterred to. Dr. Arthur Tor 
rance, the author, a tropical disease research 
explorer, having finished ail these adven 
tures in Africa, india, Siam, Cambodia and 
hastily read his proofs is off again in search 
for more deadly flies, mosquitces and buzz- 
ing enemies of man in his splendid pursuit 
of the great plagues that infest the earth, 


The Romance of an Art Career! Whata 
pursuit forever warm and still to be en- 
joyed. Joseph Cummings Chase, the author 
and well known portrait painter and lec- 
turer on art almost repeats Stevenson in 
showing how much more interesting the ac- 
tual painting is than the completed result. 
You no sooner finish than you begin again, 
hoping always to improve. And he shows 
how it can be done. Samson is a novel by 
Robert Collyer Washburn, again of pursuit. 
Samson, trying to reform the world and 
chasing Rachel, Delilah and the others. 
Change the names and date it today and you 
have our own pursuits and travels mirrored 
with humor and satire. There are many 
others; but these have been carefully se- 
lected. Mowe Over by E. Pettit and Ladies 
in Hades by Frederic Arnold Kummer are 
still the causes of pursuit on the part of the 
public—more editions, more readers. It is 
better to print more editions than to arrive 
at the last one. Man's Grim Justice is the 
autobiographical story of a strange life. In 
this case the pursuit was that of the crimi- 
nal for pecket picking and safe cracking. 
But prison life was not good enough for 
Jack Callahan, the author, and he started 
running straight on another and better 
journey upon which he is still travelling. 

We in this day and country are rushing 
along on a amazing journey fascinated with 
the end in view, getting all we can out of it 
lay by day—idealism and progress—hearts 
in heaven and feet on the earth. That is the 
essence of these books and all others that 
are as well considered and as well done. 


J. H. SEARS & COMPANY, Inc. 
Publishers 


114 East 32nd Street, New York 


Points of View 


Editions of “Typee” 
To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sir: 

May I use your columns to add a minor 
item to the bibliography of Herman Mel- 
ville? I am not, heaven knows, a bibliog- 
rapher, nor even a close student of Melville, 
but I have recently had occasion to ex- 
amine various editions of “Typee” and so 
am able to supply one of the corrections 
for which Mr. Meade Minnegerode, the 
official bibliographer, asks in his “Some 
Personal Letters of Herman Melville; and 
a Bibliography.’ My examination was 
made in response to the request of Mr. 
Robert S. Forsythe that I look at the various 
Melville firsts in Harvard College Library. 
Mr. Forsythe, who is Professor of Eng- 
lish at the University of North Dakota, is 
in authority on Melville and is at present 
editing a new edition of “Typee.” He 
agrees with the conclusions I asked per- 
mission to publish here. 

According to Mr. Minnegerode, “Typee” 
was published simultaneously, in 1846, by 
John Murray in London and Wiley and 
Putnam in New York. Mr. Minnegerode 
asserts that the first English and the first 
American editions were identical. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Minnegerode, also, the ‘Sequel, 
ontaining ‘The Story of Toby,’ was written 
in July 1846, and incorporated in the Re- 
vised Edition published in the same year. 
Extracts from the Sequel were also pub- 
lished prior to appearance in book form.” 
According to Mr, Minnegerode, further- 
, the abridgments made in the text, 
consisting of the suppression of Chapter 
III and of several passages reflecting on 
Christian missionaries in the Marquesas, and 


more 


the modification of several passages of a 
mildly sexual tinge, were not made at all 
until the appearance of the Revised Edition, 
late in 1846 

Now, the scarcity of Melville first edi- 
tions which makes Mr. Minnegerode un- 
certain, also makes it very difficult to check 
him. The Harvard College Library has 
no copy of the English first edition, but it 
has two copies of the American first edition 
which differ from Mr, Minnegerode’s colla- 
tion of that edition and also from each 
other. If Mr. Minnegerode’s description 
is based upon the actual examination of a 
copy of the first American edition, then 
that edition must have appeared in at least 
three different issues. 
that Mr. Minnegerode merely examined the 
title pages of the English and American 
first editions, assumed that they were 
identical throughout, and throughly collated 
the English edition, being satisfied that the 
collation would apply equally to the Amer- 
ican edition. That notion, however, is 
speculative only, and, since I have no access 
to a copy of the first English edition, must 
await word from Mr. Minnegerode. 


I suspect, however, 


One copy of the first American edition 
in Harvard College Library, the earlier 
copy, agrees with Mr, Minnegerode’s colla- 
tion of the preliminary matter, title-page, 
and [Table of ] Contents. An examination 
of the text, however, reveals the fact that 


in three places passages listed by Minne- 
gerode as present in the first edition but 
deleted in the Revised Edition do not ap- 
pear; that in three places, passages not listed 
as being deleted in the Revised Edition are 
present in this issue of the American first 
edition and deleted from the Revised Edi- 
tion; and that in one place there is a pass- 
age nearly five pages long, omitted from 
the Revised Edition, and described by Mr. 
Minnegerode as ending in the first edition 
nearly five pages before, in this issue, it 
does end. 

I do not offer here a detailed collation of 
this edition. If any student of Melville is 
interested, however, and will write to me, I 
will be glad to send him a carbon copy of 
my complete collation, 

The other issue of the first American 
edition is much more interesting. I have 
found no mention of it in any literature 
relating to Melville. A collation reveals 
that its preliminary matter is identical with 
that of the first issue (as just described), 
except that the preliminary half-title with 
a list of Wiley and Putnam books on the 
reverse is missing. The [Table of] Con- 
tents and the chapter headings check 
throughout with those of the first issue. 
Textually, there are several minor differ- 
ences between it and both the English first 
edition (if Mr. Minnegerode’s collation is 
of that edition) and the first American 
issue. Briefly, these differences are a 
bowdlerization that put it about halfway 
between the original edition and the Revised 
Edition. It retains Chapter III, however, 
and so must unquestionably be called a first 
edition. But it omits the “Appendix,” an 
omission hitherto supposed to have been 
made only with the Revised Edition, and, 
what is still more important it publishes 
the Sequel, “The Story of Toby,” hitherto 
supposed not to have appeared in book form 
until the Revised Edition. I have found 
no one at the Harvard library who is 
familiar with this issue, but someone must 
have been at some time, for the general 
card-catalogue lists it, correctly as “a vari- 
ant of the first edition.” I shall be glad 
to supply any interested student of Melville 
with a complete collation of this book. 

The “variant,” I believe, represents an 
issue composed of sheets not already bound 
up in the first issue, changed hurriedly to 
dilute the passages that had provoked 
criticism, and issued with the Sequel in place 
of the highly objectionable Appendix. If 
that is true, then the “variant” was an 
attempt by Wiley and Putnam to protect 
their original investment while hastening the 
preparation of the Revised Edition. In 
this opinion, Professor Forsythe concurs. 

Except for bibliographical purposes, the 
interest of this minor correction is extremely 
minute. I think, however, that in the hands 
of a competent student of Melville it might 
be made to reveal rather interesting mate- 
rial. Did Melville supply Wiley and Put- 
nam with a fair-copy manuscript differing 
in some respects from that accepted by Mur- 
ray, or was the American edition of 
“Typee,” imported from England in sheets? 


In the latter case, were these changes made 


arbitrarily by Wiley and Putnam, or did 
Melville himself make them? In any event, 
what does the progressive bowdlerization 
of the book suggest about differences be- 
tween American and English standards of 
frankness? Does the “variant of the first 
edition,” together with the modifications jn 
its American predecessor explain why the 
outcry against Melville’s treatment of the 
missionaries was louder in England than jn 
America? 

I am not competent to express any 
opinion in these matters, I refer students 
of Melville to Professor Forsythe, at Grand 
Forks, North Dakota. I will, however, 
answer any questions relating to the colla- 
tion of the two books I have described. But 
inasmuch as my time is adequately occupied 
with the preparation of my own books, I 
must refuse to answer merely idle or frivol- 
ous questions. 

BERNARD DE Voto 

64 Oxford Street, Cambridge, Mass, 





A Protest 
To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sir: 

As a lover of modern verse who has long 
depended on your Review, among others, 
for notices of what is being published in 
that line, I wish to offer a protest against 
a review of Elizabeth Hollister Frost’s vol- 
ume of poems, “The Lost Lyrist,” appear- 
ing in your issue of October 6th. I regret 
that it was called to my attention so late. 

Irrelevantly enough, a third of this brief 
notice is taken up with objections to the 
matter printed by the publisher on the paper 
jacket, and with the following comment on 
Mrs. Frost’s having prefaced her volume 
by a poem of Robert Frost’s: ‘Unfortu- 
nately for the author, the best poem in this 
rather pretentious volume is ‘Nothing Gold 
Can Stay’—and this is quoted intact from 
Robert Frost, to whom Mrs. Elizabeth Hol- 
lister Frost is neither a blood nor a literary 
relation.” Since there is nothing unusual 
in a poet, with due permission, prefacing 
his volume with the verse of a fellow-poet, 
this is not literary criticism at all, but 
gratuitous insult. 

And is it fair to call a volume “preten- 
tious” solely on the score of claims made 
by its publishers in advertisement? For one 
looks in vain for any sign of pretentious- 
ness in the book itself. I had thought that 
every experienced reader passed rather 
lightly over paper jacket claims, in favor 
of reading what the author has to say for 
himself. 

Whether this exquisite lyric gift is so 
derivative as your reviewer thinks, may be 
left to the feeling of individual readers, 
who may possibly disagree, but there can 
hardly be two opinions as to the poignant 
sincerity cf these poems, a sincerity which 
makes the comment, “her heart-strings are 
tuned not so much to agony as to agoniz- 
ing,” seem utterly undiscerning and unfair. 

In view of the prompt recognition which 
certain of these poems have met with in 
England as well as in this country, it seems 
unfortunate for The Saturday Review of 
Literature to go on record with a review 
in just this tone. 

L. G. WEEKS. 

West Medford, Mass, 
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From a painting by N.C. Wyeth. 


Scribners 


Charles Scribner's Sons. 


at all bookstores 


“EVEN UNTO 
BETHLEHEM’”’ 


by 
HENRY VAN DYKE 


With frontispiece in color by N. C. Wyeth 


The most original and signifi- 
cant Christmas story in the 
world. Daring, reverent, graphic, 
it describes for the first time the 
brave adventure of mother-love 
on the long, hard trail that led to 
Bethlehem. A book that stands 
alone; young and old of all 
creeds will feel its strong human 


$1.50 
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WE are unquenchable addicts of Britain’s noblest union 
of words and music: . . Even if we ourselves have said 
it, our object all sublime, which we'll achieve in time,* is to 
find The True Story of Gilbert and Sullivan. . . For every boy 
and every gal that’s born into this world alive is either a little 
Savoyard or else a little unfortunate. . . For peers of highest 
station nothing will do but The Complete Savoyard, and that 
chronicle is ours by right. . . We demand all the facts and 
fancies of the Topsy-Turvy Twins. . . How young Gilbert 
was kidnapped by Neapolitan brigands, and ransomed for 
£25, the most glorious bargain the British Empire ever made. 
. . . Was Sullivan Irish, Italian, English or Jewish? .. How 
the youth of fourteen won the Mendelssohn Scholarship and 
lost a chord. . . When did William Schwenk Gilbert and 
Arthur Seymour Sullivan first meet, and why? .. What was 
the question that Gilbert asked Sullivan on that occasion, 
the one that took thirty years to answer? . . Why it didn’t 
become the team of Gilbert and Clay, or Burnand and 
Sullivan, previous collaborations? ..Why Gilbert and Sullivan 
never became intimate friends, why the partnership hovered 
time and again on the brink of disruption. . . How the music 
of Pinafore was wrested bar by bar from paroxysms of 
agony. . . We want to peer behind the scenes on the second 
night to learn why the receipts were only £14, and the tight 
little, bright little, neat little craft was almost doomed before 
it left the dock. . . We shall explore the premises at No. 45 
East Twentieth Street, New York, where The Pirates of 
Penzance was completed. . . 





When the foeman bares his steel 
Tarantara! Jarantara! 
We uncomfortable feel, 
Tarantara! 
And we find the wisest thing, 
Tarantara! Tarantara! 
Is to slap our chests and sing, 
Tarantara! 
We insist on knowing why Gilbert felt the lash of Mrs. 
Grundy’s tongue, why Sullivan was branded as vulgar and 
blasphemous. . . How low buffoonery soared to majestic 
heights through the magic interlude of the Bab Ballads. . . 
How the era of crinolines and bustles—when gushing tears 
constituted sex appeal—accepted the mad impetuosities and 
courtly parodies of Gilbert and Sullivan. : . Just how far they 
went in chiding the Army and Navy. .. Why the 
dandies of the Early Eighties, especially Oscar 
Wilde, provoked the theme of Patience. . . How 
Sullivan in the deepest despair of mourning wrote 
the incomparably luscious score of Jo/anthe, receiv- 
ing news of financial disaster just as he was raising 









3'¢ (REMINDER: THIS COUPON TO BE MAILED TO MY 





Byb Bb to THE INNER Sanctum of 
SIMON and SCHUSTER 


Publishers « 37 West 57th Street - New York 


I am a peer of highest station and as proof 
thereof enclose $6.00 for a copy of 


The Story of Gilbert and Sullivan 
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“We Are Peers of Highest Station’. 


the baton for the opening night. . . How Oscar Wilde was 
avenged when The Mikado was produced. . . The inspiration 
of Ruddigore and Princess Ida must be disclosed to us. .. Why 
Gilbert and Sullivan themselves regarded The Yeomen of the 
Guard as their favorite work. . . How the twins were re-united 
for The Gondoliers, their swan song. . .. How a dispute over a 
threadbare carpet imperiled the union, which was finally split 
asunder by a deeper strife. .. Why the true story of Gilbert’s 
gallantries and Sullivan’s Dark Lady of the Sonnets was 
never told before... and the relation of both to their timeless 
masterpieces. . . 


bevtrigreceprictr esis 





I am the very pattern of a modern major-gineral. 

I’ve information vegetable, animal and mineral; 

I know the kings of England, and I quote the fights historical 
From Marathon to Waterloo, in order categorical; 

I’m very well acquainted too with matters mathematical; 

I understand equations, both the simple and quadratical, 
About binominal theorem I’m teeming with a lot of news— 
(BOTHERED FOR NEXT RHYME) Lot 0’ news—/ot o’news— 
(STRUCK WITH AN IDEA) 

With many cheerful facts about the square of the hypothenuse. 


FOUR OF OUR PEERS OF HIGHEST STATION, 
PERHAPS THE FOUR MOST _ ILLUSTRIOUS 
SAVOYARDS OF OUR TIME, Winturop Ames,** De 
Wo r Hopper,*** BeNnyAMIN DE Casseres**** and GEORGE 
Jean Nartuan,***** inform us that the most satisfactory, 
most rollicking, most irresistibly enjoyable answer to all 
these questions, beyond any possible shadow of doubt, beyond 
any possible doubt whatever, is given in the new book just 
published by those incurable pirates and gondoliers, Messrs. 
Simon and Schuster [at all book-stores, lavishly illustrated, 
$6.00] under the title of 


THE STORY OF 
GILBERT AND SULLIVAN 


or The Complete Savoyard, by IsAAC GOLDBERG 





rT 


** “Tt seems to me that in ‘The Story of Gilbert and Sullivan’ Mr. Goldberg has told all 
that one cares to know about this interesting pair of geniuses, and told it most entertain- 
ingly."’—WINTHROP AMES 

#887 have read ‘The Story of Gilbert and Suillivan’ by Mr. Isaac Goldberg and think 
it splendid, from every angle. It is beautifully and intelligently written. and should 
prove of immense interest to the thousands of lovers of Gilbert and Sullivan. I cordially 
recommend this work to them.”’—DE WOLF HOPPER 

#88" The Story of Human Delights cannot be written, as far as I am concerned, with- 
out including the operas of Gilbert and Sullivan, ‘The Story of Gilbert and Sullivan’ 
by Isaac Goldberg is therefore more than a book to me: itis an extension and prolonga- 
tion of the operas themselves; its pages enchant me like the flowers that bloom in the 
spring.” —BENJAMIN’ DE CASSERES 

#ee8e YOu have confected by all odds the best of the Gilbert and Sullivan studies.” 
—GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 





BOOKSELLER OR DIRECTLY TO THE PUBLISHERS) 






Large octavo, 606 
pages, 48 illustra- 
tions. Many hith- 
erto unpublished 
















Gilbert lyrics. 
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Biography 
ROVING YEARS. By SIDNEY WALTER 
POWELL, Day. 1928. $2.50. 


The sub-title of this entertaining book is 
“The Adventures of a Wanderer,” and cer- 
tainly the author has wandered and ad- 
ventured beyond the common. Whether in 
Africa, New Zealand, or Tahiti his life has 
always been full of excitement and zest, 
and he tells his strange story with a great 
deal of enjoyment. He is the born rolling 
stone, the man who invariably falls on his 
feet, and who invariably moves on to see 
new sights and taste new sensations. 

Mr. Powell is, indeed, an interesting ex- 
ample of an interesting type. The “Legion 
that never was ’listed” would gladly wel- 
come him and he belongs to that inconse- 
quent, but courageous, band of pioneers 
upon whose shoulders the work of opening 
up the world has so largely rested. And 
he writes well, with modesty and humor. 
“Roving Years” is, in truth, a book to 
read: it is, as one might say, a sprightly 
autobiography of successful failure. 


Fiction 
HERITAGE. By Rose C. FELp, Knopf. 

1928. $2.50. 

‘Here is a stout novel that drives home 
with vigor the dreariness of life on a farm 
where poverty and hardness of soul domin- 
ate a family through generation after gen. 
eration. Miss Feld chose New England for 
her background, but “Heritage” might haye 
been set against any countryside where sor. 
did, driving labor kills the amenities ang 
the fundamental joys of life. In the course 
of the novel, two characters struggle to. 
wards the dimly perceived light of free- 
dom; the relentless succession of demand- 
ing tasks combined with the agony of 
warped human relationship soon beat them 
back, however, into dull submission. The 
novel is deeply tragic, inevitably depressing, 
But there is no impression of exaggeration 
or false emphasis. Miss Feld tells her 
story with artistic integrity; her characters 
plod with purposeless, soulless steps to their 
hard deaths, and as they go we pity pro- 
foundly. This is a first novel of grim power, 

(Continued om page 410) 
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The New Books 
rl k ted by title only in the classified list below are noted here as 
1. Many of them will be reviewed later. 
Art Orr tHe Deep Env. By Christopher Morley. 
Doubleday, Doran. $2.50. 
MoperN Frencu PAtnrTer By Maurice Ray Democracy on Triat. By F. A. W. Gisborne. 
nal. Brentanos. $7.50. Longmans, Green. $4.20. 
Orv Sea Paintinos. By FE. Keble Chatterton. A Catuotic Looxs at Lire. By James J. 
Dodd, Mead $1¢s Walsh. Stratford. $2.50. 
Cot.ectep Essays or Ropert Bripces. Oxford 
Belles Lettres University Press. $1. 
, MEMORANDUM ON ResIGNATION. By John Vis- 
i ; FANT ; of . aan R k : count Morley. Macmillan. 
“ . ; A Prerace To SHaxesreare. By George H. 
u 1 Ur ty Pres . Conling. Dutton. $2. 
Tu TECHNIQUE OF ne Love AFFAIR. By a > 
e Siete A Silane: Pty ENGiisnh as Experience. By Henry C. Tracy. 
Paris SALons, Cares, STUDIO By 5 y Had Dutton. $2.50. 
’ leg” , ; Tue Grory Tuatr Was Grup Strreer. By Sz. 
Westen. | e 9 John Adcock. Stokes. $2.50. 
AT ssury oF Enotisu Ar By Logar Tue ReINTERPRETATION OF AMERICAN LITER- 
Pearsall Smith. Houghton Mifflin. $2 ‘ 
ART E r Par By § Huddleston ATURE. Edited by Norman Foerster Har- 
Ma court, Brace. 
4 Srupy or tue Mopern Nover. By Annie [ue Book or Raperais. By Jake Falstaff. 
Rassell Afarile Appleton. $3.50. Doubleday, Doran. 
Tue Puitosopny or Frerion. By Grant Over- Queer RBooxs. By Edmund Pearson. Double- 
fon Applet $ dev, Doran. $2 
hii MA 





HAT exhilara- 
tion can match 
the infinitely 





> thrilling unpredictability 
of DEPARTURE?.... Inthe mists of Marseilles I 
board a liner for Cochin-China ....The lure 
of the Orient fills the decks like an overtone: 
here is a floating universe all its own. Cliques 
form, parents parade eligible daughters, 
gentleman buccaneers whisper sinister 
secrets, intrigues and love affairs begin... . 
Only in DEPARTURE is there freedom .... 
the freedom of languorous dream, strange 
people and exotic climes .... Names alone 
evoke mirages: Port Said, Djibouti, Colombo, 
Penang, Singapore, Saigon .... From _ the 
second cabin come the handsome tenor and 
exquisite soprano of an operatic troupe 


headed for Shanghai. 


F mer of terror and mystery darts 
through the ship as gossip becomes con- 
spiracy, and rumor drama .... The wireless 
crackles with threats and mutterings 
..-. Blood heatand seductivecalm.... 


The lightning wit of the ship’s doc-. 


REMINDER: THIS COUPON TO BE MAILED TO MY 
Aydyh to THE INNER SANCTUM of 
SIMON and SCHUSTER 
Publishers, 37 West 57th Street, New York 








1 want | (_] Enclosed find $2.50 





DEPARTURE | (J Send C. O. D. 


Name __ 
Address Eats 
City... oe 





Of SUEZ...” 


tor illuminates the truth against a background 
of eastern illusion .... What excitement can 
touch these high moments of DEPARTURE? 
.---+ Creole nights, incredible nights, nights 
that never die.... Weeks on board and days 
on shore .... The harems of all the world, 
Odalisques, Sultanas, Fatimas, incomparable 
Arabian debauchees arrayed in demoniac 


visions .... Mosques and tambourines .... 


S.... appears at last, a thin stiletto strip of 
land thrust between scarlet sea and deceit- 
ful sky.... Coral cliffs and lilac mountain-tops 
.... Abyssinian Amazons trampling in rit- 
ualistic frenzy .... not naked women but 
animals unadorned, exulting to music from 
L’Africaine .... Sunsets of emerald, carnival 
splendor on shipboard, as the skeins of coun- 
ter-plot close in on Manon and Werther, 
lover and beloved .... Black sails near Cey- 
lon, earthly Paradise, a city emerging from 
purple shadows like a sapphire-laden ballet 
...» The relentless tread of doom. ... Climax 
.... Escape. ... Journey’s End, but 
always, inevitably, the ecstasy of a 
new DEPARTURE. aS) ~ ~ 


BOOKSELLER OR DIRECTLY TO THE PUBLISHERS 


DEPARTURE is a novel by 
ROLAND DORGELES, just 
published by siMON AND 
SCHUSTER. The author is 
a noted romancer, sol- 
dier and adventurer, es- 
pecially East of Suez... 
@ PRIX FEMINA winner... 
this, his latest novel, has 
not only won wide, criti- 
cal acclaim, but has en- 
joyed in France alone 
the phenomenal sale of 
250,000 copies to date. 
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“A real addition to the very 
short list of modern classics.” 
KATHLEEN NORRIS 


“Profoundly and sympa- 
thetically told.” 
—MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUNE 


“Will make a deep impres- 
sion on any sensitive mind.” 


——THE COMMONWEAL 


“Fasciiating picture of very 
real people.” 
CINCINNATI TIMES‘STAR 


Poignant and dramatic 
tale.” 


~~HARTFORD COURANT 


a 


The way it was with the 
Doogans is the way it 1S, 
somehow cr another, with us 


all. HRISTOPHER MORLEY 


Intensely human and 
mightily romantic.” 


DETROIT NEWS 


wr 


The Best Reviewed Novel of the Season! 


“Comes as close to you as the beat of your heart.” 


a, 





— San Francisco Chronicle 
By 
PEADAR 


he Way 


itWas ~~ 
With Them 


“A simple, beautiful narrative. Seems to encompass the 





“One of the outstanding books of the 
season, because it is a living, breathing 
human document, told with the sim 
plicity of the master craftsman and the 


gamut of all life. The jacket blurb, in evoking Growth of the 
Soiland My Antonia for purposes of comparison, does not take 
great names in vain. . . Quiet brilliance and power.” 
imaginative sincerity of the artist. Read N, ¥. Times 
this book by all means, including Robert 

Lynd’s introduction. It is a pleasure to 

note that in one instance a jacket cover’s 





paeons of praise are not exaggerated.” 


—N. Y. World 


“The story is a mixture of lights and 
shadows. Full of sympathy and under- 
standing. It is a folk tale in the truest 
sense and its characters are flesh-and- 
blood personages. Ancient Celtic mys- 
ticism shines through the simplicity of 


the people are 
Philadelphia Ledger 


“It 1s simple drama 
human folk living in a wild, barren 
land, buoyed up in their unequal fight 


against starvation by a matter-of-fact 


ts people ‘ 





acceptance of life and a proud realiza- 





tion of their strength.” 
—N. Y. Herald Tribune 


“Here is a writer with sharp eyes and 
ears, courageous truthfulness, and the 
very roots of writing in him. He tells of 
the way it is with the little group of 


families, the handful of men, women 





“Comes like a glad, sweet song. Chron and children, to whom ‘home’ means a 


icle of toil and poverty and sorrow, 
something sustains it, some hidden 
refrain of faith or sentiment, and it ends 
on a clear major chord. Its charm lies 


rocky islet amid the unrelenting waters 
of the Atlantic somewhere off the coast of Donegal. The 
report is in language simple, spare, actually stark. He makes 
us believe in these people, and love them.” 
in the simplicity, directness and un- —Saturday Review of Literature 
abashed faith in human nature.” 
N. Y. Sun 





$2.50 at all bookstores 





The Perfect Gift for all who appreciate a fine novel 











G. P. PUTNAMS SONS, 2 West 45th Street. New York 
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The New Books 
Fiction 
(Continued from page 408) 
WILD HORSE MESA, By ZANE GREY. 

Harpers. 1928. $2. 

There is no need to describe in much 
detail a trade-marked article so widely 
popular as a Zane Grey novel. In this one 
there are the usual evil men with power to 
dominate women (though the women get 
the breaks and thus escape the ultimate 
infamy); the same high-minded men who 
reverence good pure woman, and are im- 
mensely annoyed at the discovery that even 
good women are people, until it happens to 
the right woman on the last page; and the 
same women of noble soul and active emo- 
tions, to whom love comes as hurricanes 
come to Florida. In an age when listless 
women predominate, in fiction if not in 
fact, Mr. Grey’s heroines with their tidal 
waves of passion are at any rate a pleasing 
variant. 

There is also some gun play, though not 
so much as in the earlier books; and a good 
deal about the business of catching wild 
horses, in which Mr. Grey’s humanitarian- 
ism is pleasantly in evidence. And finally 
there is the quality which probably accounts 
more than anything else for his immense 
sales—his ability to dramatize landscape, 
and to convey to dwellers in cities and in 
the small towns of the flatlands his own 
love for the painted mountains, and his 
sense of the latent romance that we all 
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the reader. 


Wuoso touches this 
opens these pages swings open the door of a new adventure 
for the mind - Whoso enjoys that noblest pleasure, the 
joy of understanding, will read with profit and delight 


The ART’ OF 
‘THINKING 


erudition clarified by wit, discipline ani- 
mated by understanding. 

Twenty years of research and study have 
gone into the writing of The Art of Thinking. 
Its background in this respect is similar to 
that of another great contribution to the 
humanization of knowledge, The Story of 


O open the pages of this new book by 
Abbé Ernest Dimnet is to swing wide 
adventure for the 
mind. If it be true, as Aristotle says, that the 
characteristic activity of God is a thinking 
on thinking, then a divine pleasure awaits 


the doors of an 


The shadow of the text-book never dark- 
ens this discourse. One experiences instead 
the exhilaration that comes from intimate 
table-talk with a prince of scholars, a gentle- 
man who carries his wisdom lightly. Here is 


feel in the Rockies even when we see them 
only from the Pullman window. Doubtless 
if most of us went over the mountain, like 
the bear renowned in ballad, we should see 
nothing but the other side of the moun- 
tain; but we feel more hopeful about it as 
we read Mr. Grey. 

AT THE SOUTH GATE. By Grace §. 
RicHMOND. Doubleday, Doran. 1928. 
$2. 

It is over twenty years since “The In- 
difference of Juliet” introduced Grace S. 
Richmond to a delighted circle of readers; 
it is almost twenty years since the first of 
her Red Pepper Burns series further de- 
lighted the same large circle. Since then 
a novel by Mrs. Richmond has become a 
practically assured annual event, and these 
novels have been marked by almost the 
same qualities throughout. ‘They are al- 
ways about nice people concerned with get- 
ting more from life than the graceless daily 
bread and endowed with the power of very 
jolly talking and letter writing. They 
move along the surface of life, and their 
troubles—they all have troubles—are the 
kind that a stout heart and a willing hand 
can vanquish. 

In “At the South Gate” a young couple 
—the husband a not-yet-successful author 
and the wife the usual capable, vivacious, 
and charming Richmond heroine —are 
forced by circumstances to accept the 
temporary hospitality of old schoolmates, 
wealthy, dissipated, and rather crass, who 
have a lodge conveniently empty at the 
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Asst Ernest Dimnet is a Frenchman, but he wrote THE ART OF 
THINKING in English. The twelve books which have established his 
international renown were written in French, in English and in 
Latin. One of his earliest works was crowned by the French Acad- 
emy in 1908. His latest book published here was a biography of 
the Bronté Sisters. Apex Dimnet is noted as a lecturer at leading 
American universities, and.a contributor to learned and !ay publi- 
cations. He is profoundly read and widely traveled, a con- 
versationalist of surpassing grace and wit, and in THE ART OF 
THINKING he gives the distilled essence of arich and stimulating life. 


book touches a man ° 


To read The Art of Thinking is to discover 
the range and depth of one’s own intellect, 
to develop a passion for thought, to replace 
drift with mastery. [At all bookstores, $2.50] 


I want “The Art of Thinking” 


South Gate of their luxurious estate. During 
the stay of the South Gaters, the latter are 
able to save their hosts from drugs and 
drink, and bring together a beautifully 
compatible young couple who succeed in 
keeping from themselves what the author 
never for a moment keeps from the reader: 
the fact that only their wedding will make 
possible any ending for the novel. 
PHOINIX, By ALAN Sims, Little, Brown. 

1928. $2.50. 

In “Phoinix” Alan Sims has written an 
admirable but probably unfortunate book. 
It seems destined for that unenviable spot 
between the proverbial two stools, The 
erudition and scholarship which have un- 
doubtedly gone into this romance of the 
Trojan War are likely to fail of a proper 
audience because those qualified to enjoy 
them will be repelled by the modernistic 
satire of the book, while those who might 
enjoy the humor and satire will find the 
story a trifle slow after “The Private Life 
of Helen of Troy.” But for the few who 
love the names of Peleus, Akhilleus, and 
Neoptolemos, and who have the leisure to 
read a long, pleasant volume, “Phoinix” 
will be a delight. 

TENTS OF WICKEDNESS. By MELLA 
RussELL McCaL_um. Century. 1928. 
$2.50. 

These Tents of Wickedness are quite 
literal ones, circus tents. Into a little 
Western town, semi-pioneer jn character, 
roll the gay wagons of a traveling circus. 


A chance crossing of glances between the 
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gay young bareback rider and the son of 
one of the wealthiest and most religious 
townsmen strikes the spark that no differ- 
ence in ideas or ideals can extinguish. The 
married life of these two, the laughter. 
loving equestrienne and the puritanically 
minded young farmer, furnishes the mate- 
rial for this realistic novel of Mella Rus- 
sell McCallum. The dreary and cruel life 
of the women in a partly small-town and 
partly farming community is admirably 
drawn. The deadly, daily sacrifice that js 
accepted as woman’s lot by both women 
and men has not been more adequately 
treated by many authors much better known, 
The principal characters are less success- 
fully presented than the minor ones who 
form the sombre background of a sombre 
picture. 


IDLE WOMEN. By Dororny Buacx. 

Lippincott. 1928. $2. 

Satan as a producer of occupation for 
idle hands has always been greatly over- 
rated. There are hundreds of idle women 
longing for something faintly tinged with 
the satanic to do, and they simply cannot 
find it. For them “Ii‘le Women” should 
come as a grateful vicarious catharsis, For 
the ladies in Dorothy Black’s novel are un- 
der the protection of the hoofed-and-horned 
gentleman who provides so much of the 
entertainment in life. A British colony in 
Rangoon gives the author all the gay peo- 
ple and unusual situations she needs. Pretty, 
idle women wage war against signs of age 
—and for other women’s husbands. The 
heroine is married twice during the book, 
but through both marriages, having com- 
menced long before in canteen days, she 
loves a third man. This all sounds com- 
pletely frivolous but is not. The characters 
have reality, and the plot—it would be 
more accurate to call it the progress—of the 
story has the tempo of life. It would be 
foolish to scratch too deeply below the sur- 
face of such a novel, but it is very good 
fun if you would like to know what lots 
of idle women would like to do. 


PALLUDIA. By ANNA ROBESON Burr. 
Duffield. 1928. $2.50. 

There would be a decided economy of 
space and time in telling what “Palludia” 
is mot about, but that is not the function of 
reviews. Where was ever such extravagance 
of material? The story starts in New 
England. One easily, as he thinks, recog- 
nizes the type—a realistic novel inclining 
toward the dark side of life. But that is 
to reckon without one’s host. To New 
York, England, France, Italy and where 
not the story leaps, dragging an ever-in- 
creasing plot and mystery in its wake. Art, 
archeology, politics, and international in- 
trigue bestrew its pathway. One Amory 
Forrest is the hero, and it is his search for 
Palludia that forms the novel. Suddenly, 
it seems, in the art markets of the world 
there has been noticed a growing demand 
for the paintings of Palludia. No one 
knows who the mysterious artist is or where 
he lives. He is known to be wealthy and 
powerful, and a cult of Palludia is sup- 
posed to exist. Amory Forrest becomes con- 
vinced that Palludia is his uncle Mark For- 
rest, and he sets out to find him. His quest 
leads him from Druid worship to Mussolini 
worship. All sorts of international secrets 
are told and many more hinted at. If ac- 
tion for its own sake and_ pre-arranged 
mysteries intrigue, then “Palludia” is recom- 
mended. 

Tus Barrce Boox or Crimes To Sorve. By 
Lassiter Wren and Randle McKay. Double- 
day, Doran. $1.90 net. 

Tue Joyous PreTenver. By Louise Ayres Gar 
mett. Macmillan. $2. 

Rome Express. By Bertrand Collins. WHarpers 

2.50. 
PENELOPE’s MAN. 

Merrill. $2.50. 
Joun Frensuam, K. C. By Sinclair Murray. 

Dutton. 

Tue ENCHANTING DANGER. 
ley. Dutton. $2.50. 

Moruer Mary. By Heinrich Mann. Simon 
& Schuster. 

Marsu-Fire. By Matcel Howe Farnham. 
Dodd, Mead. $2. 

Even Cray. By Walpole Brewer. Dorrance 
$2.50. 

Tue Justice of Arran. By W. R. Berrys 
Boston: Hale, Cushman & Flint. $2. 

Too Mucu Java. By Elinor Mordaunt. Pay- 
son & Clarke. $2.50. 

A Youtu Goes Fortn. By Parker H 
vell. $2. 


By John Erskine. Bobbs- 


By Vera Wheat- 


rd. Re- 


A Covpte or Quicx Ones. By Eric Hatch. 
McBride. $1.75 net. 
Vatuex. By William Beckford. Day. $5 net. 


House or THE Two Green Eves. By Srepeen 
Chalmers. Doubleday, Doran. $2 net. 
Tue FemMace or THE Species. By H. G. Mc 
Neile. Doubleday, Doran. $2. 
Tue Vervet Hanv. By Hulbert 
Doubleday, Doran. $2 net. - 
Lean Twiticut. By Edward Sherton. Seri 


ners. $2. 
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Leave ME With a Sire By Elliotss White 
Springs. Doubleday, Doran. $2.50 net. 

Tue Revocr oF THE ANGELs. By Anatole 
France. Modern Library. 95 cents. 

GarcANTUA AND Pantacruet. By Rabelais. 
Modern Library. 95 cents. 

Caravans TO SANTA Fe. By Alida Malkus. 
Harpers. $1.75. 

My BroTHER JONATHAN. 
Young. Knopf. $3. 
Revsin; Prince or THE Jews. By Max Brod. 

Knopf. $2.50. 

Mist. By Miguel de Unamuno. Knopf. $2.50. 

Sxim 0? My Toorn. By Baroness Orczy. Dou- 
bleday, Doran. 

Tue Mepiocrat. By Nalbro Bartley. Double- 
day, Doran. $2 net. 

CHILDREN OF THE River. By Harris Dickson. 
Sears. $2. 

Stone Desert. By Hugo Wast. Longmans, 
Green. $2.50. 

Murpver-Mansion. By Herman Landon. Live- 
right. $2. 

Tue WuisPer oF A Name. By Marie Le France. 
Bobbs-Merrill. $2. 

Tue Sun Diat Lisrary: Dream Days, by 
Kenneth Grahame. Tue Heart or A CHILD, 
by Frank Danby. CuristopHer HiBBAULT: 
RoapMaKER, by Marguerite Bryant. Jeremy, 
by Hugh Walpole. Nocturne, by Frank 
Swinnerton. Tue Pines or Lory, by J. A. 
Mitchell. Tue Garven Party, by Katherine 
Mansfield. Tue Fryine Inn, by G. K. Ches- 
terton. Tue Bricut Suawt, by Joseph Her- 
gesheimer. Nonsense Nove rs, by Stephen 
Leacock. Tut Hauntep Booxsuop, by Chris- 
topher Morley. Ortuovoxy, by G. K. Ches- 
terton. Lorp Jim, by Joseph Conrad. Tue 
Is.tanD oF Dr. Moreau, by H. G. Wells. 
Tue Gorpen AcE, by Kenneth Grahame. 
UnvER THE GREENWOOD TREE, by Thomas 
Hardy. Commanpn, by William McFee. Tue 
Jessamy Brive, by F. Frankfort Moore. 
DracuLa, by Bram Stoker. Sanpvovar, by 
Thomas Beer. Tue Quest oF THE GOLDEN 
Girt, by Richard le Gallienne. A Mum- 
MerR’s Tate, by Anatole France. Rounpn- 
aBouT, by Nancy Hoyt. Antic Hay, by 
Aldous Huxley. Doubleday, Doran. 

Tue Turee Passions. By Cosmo Hamilton. 
Putnam. $2. 

Tue PrisoNER IN THE Opa. By A. E. W. 
Mason. Doubleday, Doran. $2 net. 

Tue Pinrotp. By J. S. Fletcher. Doubleday, 
Doran. $2 net. 


By Francis Brett 


Toiters oF THE Hixis. By Vardis Fisher. 
Houghton Mifflin. $2.50. 

Tue Empress oF Hearts. By E£. Barrington. 
Dodd, Mead. $2.50. 

Tue Transcressor. By Anthony Richardson. 
Dodd, Mead. $2.50. 

Tue British Best SuortT Stories oF 1928. 
Edited by Edward J. O’Brien. Dodd, Mead. 

2.50. 

Tue Passion oF THE Beast. By Joseph Lam- 
arre. Stratford. $2. 

Time Is a GENTLEMAN. Bv Charles Goff 
Thomson. Macmillan. $2. 

Tue Taken Cuitv. By George Agnew Cham- 
berlain, Putnam. 

Pattupia. By Anna Robeson Burr. Duffield. 
$2.50. 

Brack Sapie. By T. Bowyer Campbell. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. $2.50. 

THANKSGIVING Day 1n Mopern Story. Edited 
by Maud Van Buren and Katharine I. Bemis. 
Century. $2.50. 

Tue Sons oF Cain. By James Warner Bellah. 
Appleton. $2. 

Nor at Nicut! Edited by Herbert Asbury. 
Macy-Masius. $2. 

Pipe Down Sattor. By C. W. Whittemore. 
Covici-Friede. $2. 

Monsieur X. By Robert W. Sneddon. Dial. 
$2. 

Yer Do Nor Grieve. By Conal O’Riordan. 
Scribners. $2.50. 

Goon Conscience. By Olive Dunn. Harpers. 
$2.50. 

A Son or His Country. By Walter Bloem. 
Harpers. $2.50. 

Wuen I Grow Ricu. By Ethel Sidgwick. 
Harpers. $2.50. 

Lois Mitts. By Maria Sias. Minneapolis: Mid- 
west. 

Reyuvenatep. By Mrs. James C. Fitfield. 
Minneapolis, Minn: Midwest Co. 

A Common Cueat. By Sophia Cleugh. Mac- 
millan. $2, 

“EveN uNnTo Beturenem.” By Henry Van 
Dyke. Scribners. $1.50. 

Niccer to Niccer. By E. C. L. Adams. 
Scribners. $2. 

Son oF THE TyPHOON. By James Gordon Ben- 
nett. Duffield. $2 net. 

Tue Burver. By Flora Annie Steel. 
$2. 

Tue Mysterious Aviator. By WNevil Shute. 
Houghton Mifflin. $2. 

Tue Lanp or THE GoLpEN ScaRaBs. By Dio- 
medes de Pereyra. Bobbs-Merrill. $2. 

By C. A. Harper. 


Stokes. 


Houghton Mifflin. $2.50. 
Pavt 3unyan Comes West. By /da Virginia 
Turney. Houghton Mifflin. $1.25. 


Tue Litrte Pacan Faun. By Patrick R. Chal- 


mers. Houghton Mifflin. $2.50. 

Matirnr’s Vinevarp. By E. Pahillips Oppen- 
feim. Little, Brown. $2 net. 

: ¢ Granvson. By Hildur Dixelius. 


--50. 


Dutton. 


Foreign 


L’Ice v’OrvEANS. Quebec: Proulx. 

Return Ticxet. By Salvador Novo. Mexico 
Editorial Cultura. $2. 

ANTHOLOGIE DE LA Pogsiz ITALIENNE CONTEM- 
PORAINE. Collected and translated into French 
by Lionello Fiumi and Armand Hemmeuse. 
Paris: Les Scrivains Réunis. 

Diz KaAPITALISTINNEN. By Marie von Ebner- 
Eschenbach. Crofts. $1.20. 

Heine’s Prose. By Albert B. Faust. Crofts. 
$1.50. 

ANNUAIRE DE LA SocieTe pes Nations. Edited 
by Georges Ozttlek. Geneva: Payot. 

Nouveaux Contes Divers. By Héléne Hawitt 
and Thomas Hugh Young. Scribners. 80 
cents. 


International 


THE PACIFIC, A FORECAST. By P. T. 
ETHERTON and H, H, TILTMAN. Little, 
Brown, 1928. $3. 

The views on the Chinese situation by a 
former British Consul General and Judge 
of the British Supreme Court in China 
should prove very valuable, but in this case 
they are distinctly disappointing. A large 
part of the space is devoted to the history of 
the Far East during the last century, with 
special attention to the results of the rise of 
Japan to a World Power. This is marred, 
however, by definite anti-Japanese prejudice 
and by failure to verify statements. Though 
the volume is dated March, 1928, the au- 
thors say that the real power in Japan rests 
with the “Genro,” or Elder Statesmen, 
which has not been the case for some years, 
and that the Diet is elected by twenty-five 
per cent. of the male population, while 
practically manhood suffrage now exists. 
If it were true that “Japan maintained her 
bows and arrows, and her isolation to with- 


in a few years before the Chino-Japanese 
War of 1894,” her victories over China and 
Russia would be incomprehensible. The re- 
cently published reports of experts are quite 
contrary to the idea that “the coal and iron 
reserves (of China) have been variously es- 
timated, and the figures which exceed that 
of any other country in the world are prob- 
ably much underestimated.” A study of the 
rainfall charts and of the natural resources 
of Australia might alter the opinion of the 
writers about the suitability of Australia for 
European, or even Oriental settlement, espe- 
cially in the “Northern Territory” with “a 
tctal area of 523,620 square miles” and “a 
population of only 3,687, but 1,005 dwell- 
ings.” 

The discussion, however, of the results of 
possible wars between Japan, China, Russia, 
and the United States is stimulating, even if 
we do not agree either with the premises or 
the conclusions. Recent events in Mongolia 
and Manchuria make it unlikely that “an 
alliance between Japan and Russia would 
certainly be signed within the next five 
years.” The predictions about the future 
of airplanes certainly show a “constructive 
imagination.” 

It is, of course, an axiom that history is 
shaped not by facts, but by what people 
think are facts, modified by their prejudices 
and other emotions, and many of the 
theories here advanced are held by consider- 
able numbers, especially among the “Old 
China Hands” of the clubs of the treaty 
ports in China. Hence, this presentation 
performs a service, providing it is regarded 
as an opinion and not as a scholarly his- 
torical narrative to be accepted without crit- 
ical examination. 

(Continued on next page) 
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‘) “THE BEST WELLS ROMANCE 
oo SINCE ‘MR. POLLY!” 
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— says the London Express: “This new Gulliver is 
* too good to die in our generation!” says the Spectator. 
That is England’s send-off for Mr. Blettsworthy, just 
out in America. It is an idyll of simple human hap 
piness and love; it is a thrilling melodrama of ship 


wreck and life on a cannibal island; it is a searching 





study in insanity; some discerning 





readers find in it a subtly keyed 






satire on the U. S. A.—and every 
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Miscellaneous 


Cuess Masterpieces. By Frank J. Marshall. 
Simon & Schuster. $2. 

WuatT THE FarMeR Neeps. By Isaac Lippin- 
cott. Appleton. $2. 

Manor Houses anp Historic Homes oF Long 
IsLAND AND STATEN IsLanD. By Harold 
Donaldson Eberlein. Lippincott. $12.50 net. 

Reapincs For War. By W. H. Edwards. Pay. 
son & Clarke. $1.50. , 

Tue Marverous Miniature Liprary. Minia- 
ture Dictionary Publishers, 7 West 42nd St. 
New York City. 

Tue UNiversiry oF Cuicaco CuaPet. By Fd 
gar J. Goodspeed. University of Chicage 
Press. $1. 

GREEK AND Roman Mytuotocy. By Willian, 
Sherwood Fox. Marshall Jones. $3.50. 
Troustes We Don’r Tacx AxpouTt. By J. F 

Montague, M.D. Lippincott. $2. 

APPRENTICESHIP IN THE Museum. Compiled 
by £. T. Booth. Newark, N. J., Museum. $1 

[ue Consumer Looks aT ADVERTISING. By 
Paul T. Cherington. Warpers. $2.50. 

THe UNITED STATES IN THE AIR. By Masor 
M. Patrick. Doubleday, Doran. $2.50 net 

AMERICAN Press Opinion. Edited by Allan 
Nevins. Heath. $5. 

Tue Steer Hicuway. By Cecil J. Allen 
Longmans, Green. $2.25. 

A History or Garven Art. By Marie Luise 
Gothein. 2 vols. Dutton. $25. 

Favorite Jokes of Famous Peopre. As told 
by them to Frank Ernest Nicholson. Dutton 
$2.50. 

Tue Snuttre-Crarr Book oF AMERICAN 
Hanp-Weavinc. By Mary Meigs Atwater 
Macmillan. $6.50. 

Stock MoveEMENTS AND SPECULATIONS. By 
Frederic Drew Bond. Appleton. $2.50. 

Tue Care anp HaNpiinG oF Docs. By John 
Lynn Leonard. Doubleday, Doran. $4 net 

TAKING THE NAME OF SCIENCE IN VAIN. By 
Horace J. Bridges. Macmillan. $2.50. 

CoLLtecTiInG Antiques. By W. G. Menzie 
Dodd, Mead. $10. 

Ovv Post Bacs. By Alvin F. Harlow. Apple. 


ton. $5. 


Poetry 


SONNETS. By Epwin ARLINGTON Rop- 
INSON, Macmillan. 1928. 


Perhaps our most notable modern Ameri- 
can poet has here gathered together in one 
volume a collection of sonnets from his 
numerous books. They range all the way 
from the early sonnet on Zola to the com- 
paratively late one entitled “The Sheaves.” 
Robinson’s ability to put the pith of a whole 
novel in his own peculiar type of sonnet 
that is both a full-length portrait and a 
narrative is here again illustrated magnifi- 
cently. But the book as a whole is a 
threnody, a groping through the dark where 
lights are few. The courage of subsisting 
on the bleakest spiritual fare gives this 
series of sonnets a certain majesty. In them 
sad wisdom is always implicit. Occasional 
remarkably fine lines gleam out with a 
rapier thrust of light. But the general 
impression is monotone induced by the tragic 
folly of the general ways of men, This 
is mellowed by deep feeling checked also 
by strict reticence. There are lights of 
humor, deep, quiet humor, as in the sonnet 
on “New England.” There are musings on 
a blatant age whose future is obscure. There 
are noble words said in behalf of the friend- 
ship of men, words offset by other reveries 
of disillusionment. Most characteristic of 
this poet is a liberal sympathy with the un- 
fortunate that endures sagely even in the 
midst of a searchlight discernment of their 
frailties. There is gentleness in the dis- 
section of character even when Robinson’s 
favorite “asides” are most dryly worded 
Most of the sonnets repay a number of 
readings, “brimmed with nimbler meanings 
up than hasty Gideons in their hands may 
sup,” to take a phrase from Francis Thomp 
son. The series contains nothing new for 
students of Robinson, but they will like 
having his own special contribution to the 
writing of the sonnet in English here com- 
pacted to its own essence, stringent but 
cordial. 

Birv Ruymes. By Bert Dayton. New York 
Palisade Press. 75 cents. 

SeLecTeD Poems. By Michael Strange. Bren- 
tanos. $1.50. 

Tue CANTERBURY TALES oF GEOFFREY CHAU- 
cER. Illustrated by Russell W. Flint. Boston 
Hale, Cushman & Flint. $10 net. 

EcHOEs. By Charlotte Farrington Babcock. 
Four Seas. $2. 

Come Hirner. By Walter de la Mare. Knopf. 
$6. 

PoeTRY oF THE ORIENT. Edited by Funtce 
Tietjens. Knopf. $5. 

Tue Great ENLIGHTENMENT. By Lee Wilson 
Dodd. Harpers. $2. 

SonGcs OF A SOUTHERN LaNp. By Eileen Wan- 
din Lloyd. Four Seas. 

A Rime or THE Roop anv OTHER Poems. B) 
Charles L. O’Donnell. Longmans, Green. $2. 

Poems oF A SouTH AFRICAN. By A. Vine Hall. 
Longmans, Green. $4.20. 

MipsumMER Nicut. By John Masefield. Mac 
millan. $2. 
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The Reader’s Guide 


CoNDUCTED BY May LAMBERTON BECKER 


{Inquiries in regard to the selection of books and questions of like nature should be addressed 
to Mrs. BECKER, c/o The Saturday Review, 


M. P. A., Bristol, Vermont, asks for first- 
hand information about Sir Henry Morgan, 
HE best source is in the famous work 
Tes Oexmelin, or Esquemeling, “The 
Buccaneers of America,” wherein “are con- 
tained more especially the unparalleled ex- 
ploits of Sir Henry Morgan.” This is pub- 
lished in the series of Broadway Transla- 
tions issued by Dutton, A chapter on Mor- 
gan made from this is in J. L. Lewis’s 
“Book of the Rogue” (Liveright). There 
js a section on Morgan in Francis Russell 
Hart’s “Admirals of the Spanish Main” 
(Houghton Mifflin). “The Romance of 
the Spanish Main,” by Norman J. David- 
son (Lippincott), is a popular treatment of 


this period, in which Morgan figures. 


W. N. W., Philadelphia, Pa., asks if a 
book called “Hallelujah,” mentioned in this 
department some time in the summer as tm- 
pending, has yet appeared, 

o ALLELUJAH,” by Duncan Aikman, 

has just come from the press of 
Holt; it is a story of strange sects in Amer- 
ica, and of the American will to believe the 
eccentric. We have been taking a special in- 
terest in this greatly rewarding subject of 
late; a book by Charles Ferguson has 
just recently had publication by Dou- 
bleday, Doran, called, “The Confusion of 
Tongues”; it includes a review of nineteen 
chief cults of to-day, a sketch of atheism as 
a religion, and an analysis of the K.K.K. 
as a religion of the war-time mind. “The 
Wars of the Godly,” by Reuben Maury 
(McBride), is a record of religious con- 
flicts in America, from the time of Sir 
Francis Drake to the present, including the 
Know-Nothings and the Klan. One might 
include in such a list M. Werner’s brilliant 
biography, “Brigham Young” (Harcourt, 
Brace), and with this a valuable new addi- 
tion to our documentation of this move- 
ment, “The March of the Mormon Bat- 
talion,”” by Frank Alfred Golder (Cen- 
tury). This is the record of the five hun- 
dred Mormons opportunely enlisted by the 
United States to fight in the Mexican War 
when they were camped at Council Bluffs 
scarce able to go forward or back; the set- 
ting out of the battalion made it possible 
for Young to lead the others to Salt Lake. 
This book is based on the diary of Henry 
Standage, who took part in the difficult ex- 
pedition, and on other documents of the 
time. 

Several recent novels have value as docu- 
ments; “Shaken by the Wind,” by Ray 
Strachey (Harcourt, Brace), is based on as 
nearly first-hand information as a young 
woman of to-day could get, besides being 
a well-wrought work of fiction. “The 
Leatherwood God” is William Dean How- 
ells’s contribution from his early memories 
and experiences (Harper); Bernard de 
Voto’s “The Chariot of Fire” (Macmillan) 
is the story of a leader of such a+cult at 
about the same time. ‘There is a fashion- 
able contemporary cult in Edith Wharton’s 
“Twilight Sleep” (Appleton) that I have 
been told is drawn from an actual one, and 
one scene at least in “Elmer Gantry” might 
qualify. 


C’. B., Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., not lomg out 
of college, desires to read Shakespeare for 
pleasure, and asks for a good edition for 
this purpose, and for a modern edition of 
“The Compleat Angler.” 

HE best one-volume edition for reading 

is that published by the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press for two dollars and a quarter; 
the size is crown octavo and the type clear; 
it has all the plays and a glossary, and so 
far as I am concerned a glossary is all I 
can stand in the way of critical interfer- 
ence. In the three-volume edition of the 
Oxford University Press, which costs five 
dollars and is also crown octavo, the type 
is much larger; this is an excellent house- 
hold edition; it is edited by W. J. Craig. 
Isaac Walton’s “The Compleat Angler,” 
with an introduction by Richard Le Gal- 
lienne and many illustrations, is published 
by Dodd, Mead for three dollars. 

F. L. P., Faribault. Minn., gently re- 
Proves my choice of the one-volume edition 
f Tennyson’s poems with Hallam Tenny- 
son’s notes, published by Macmillan (Globe 
Edition), saying that the six-volume edition 
published in this country by Macmillan, 
edited by Hallam, Lord Tennyson, has notes 
taken largely from the poet’s dictation and 
occupying many pages in each volume, 
while even better in make-up is the edition 
in nine volumes by the English house of 


Macmillan, “surely indispensable to anyone 
wishing to have the best edition of Tenny- 
son.” I should have made it clear that this 
particular call was for a one-volume edi- 
tion, but I am glad to call the attention of 
more exigent readers to these monumental 
works, 


“For my class in Rural Education,” says 
G. E., Bridgeport, Conn., “I am eager to 
secure a list of fiction in which some de- 
scription of life in rural schools is given.” 

HE book that jumps to the mind is of 

course Edward Eggleston’s “Hoosier 
Schoolmaster” (Judd), which has been sell- 
ing away without other advertisement than 
its loving friends since before this genera- 
tion of critics was born, There is “The 
Hoosier Schoolboy,” and who could forget 
the schoolma’am in “Little Women” who 
made Amy throw the pickled limes out of 
the window? And was not the school in 
“Jo’s Boys,” if not exactly rural, at least 
super-suburban? Books about rural schools 
on the old model often keep alive not only 
in memory but in demand: “Jolly Good 
Times in School,” by Mary P. Wells Smith 
(Little, Brown), has been on the market 
since the author was a young woman, and 
she is now in her ’eighties; the book has 
just been given a new dress and appears 
this autumn in colored crinolines, very 
pretty. Susan Coolidge’s “What Katy Did 
at School” is another perennial bloomer, 
and there was, as admirers of Jacob Abbott 
will remember, a work called “Rollo at 
School.” 

The most robust and meaty bit of school- 
history in our fiction, next to the famous 
spelling-school scene in Eggleston’s classic, 
is “The Turn-Out,” in Augustus Baldwin 
Longstreet’s “Georgia Scenes”—a collection 
of sketches invaluable to the student of our 
social beginnings. It describes the custom 
—which obtained as late as the period of 
“The Hoosier Schoolmaster”—of barring 
out the master until he granted the boys the 
Christmas or Easter holidays he was quite 
willing to allow, if it might be thus proved 
to the tax-payers that he was not being paid 
for voluntary idleness. In Caroline Kirk- 
land’s “A New Home—Who’ll Follow?,” 
a spirited account, only slightly fictionized, 
of pioneer life in Michigan in the ’forties, 
a procession of schoolteachers come to 
“board around,” and a grotesque lot they 
are. 

But when in such an inquiry one reaches 
the stories of to-day, the rural school sel- 
dom appears. I cannot remember if “Un- 
derstood Betsy,” in Dorothy Canfield’s ad- 
mirable story of Vermont, goes to school in 
this book, and my copy of it is now in that 
State; I hope this uncertainty may make 
readers turn to its pages to see for them- 
selves. In “The Treasure of the Land,” by 
Garrard Harris (Harper), a rural school 
teacher helps in the rejuvenation of a run- 
down community by establishing corn and 
canning clubs among the boys and girls, 
and there is a school in Herbert Quick’s 
“The Fairview Idea” (Bobbs-Merrill). 
Small-town high schools appear in several 
books for girls, but I cannot recall any 
other stories with a background of genuine 
country-school life. Perhaps some reader 
can. 


L. A. B., Columbus, Indiana, asks where 
to find a description of the Louvre, with 
enough of its history to discover why it is 
so named and if it was really “built around 
a king’s hunting-box.” 

N “The Louvre,” a history and guide- 

book of the structure, both as palace and 
as art-gallery, by Mary Knight Potter (St. 
Botolph’s Society, Boston), the origin of 
the name is given as uncertain; there is 
even, we are told, no positive means of dis- 
covering whether it was originally a hunt- 
ing-box or a fortress. If the name is de- 
rived, as generally believed, from lupus lu- 
pera, it may be because it was—as there is 
good reason to suppose—Dagobert’s hunt- 
ing-lodge early in the seventh century, in 
the middle of a forest where wolves 
abounded. But Sanval says that an old 
Latin-Saxon glossary translates castellum as 
leouar, from which Louvre could easily be 
formed. Others claim that the word was 
not used until Philippe-Auguste, when, hav- 
ing built what was undoubtedly the most 
beautiful and important work in Paris, it 
was natural that he should call it “l’ceuvre,” 
or “the” work. 

There is an historical sketch of the Louvre 
in the Blue Guide “Paris” (Mac:nillan), 
and one in the Paris Baedeker (Scribner). 




























“For happy children everywhere 
A joyous season still we make.” 
—Old Christmas Saying 


Your Boy or Girl will Revel in 
These New Stokes Book-Gifts— 


DOCTOR DOLITTLE IN THE MOON 
By Hugh Lofjting 
Author of “The Story of Dr. Dolittle,” etc. 
Jollier than ever is the famous little animal doctor—in this 
new story. 2 illustrations in full color, 70 in black-and- 


white by Mr. Lofting. $2.50 


SPARROW HOUSE 
By N. Grishina 


Author of “Peter Pea,” etc. 


A story that is a magical mixture of three things that children like 
best; friendly animals, friendly fairies and friendly people. lus. $2.00 


A LITTLE GIRL OF 1900 
By Lois Lenski 


Author of “Skipping Village,” etc. 


The entertaining exploits of a little girl, next to the youngest in a 
country minister's big family. With lively and quaint illustrations 
by Miss Lenski. $2.50 | 
SKIP-COME-A-LOU 
By Ada Claire Darby 
The merry old dance song—“Skip-come-a-Lou”"— 
® which echoed through the Missouri settlers’ log- 
cabins sets the rhythm for this delightful story of 
‘9a little girl in pioneering days. $1.75 
© Your bookshop has all these books or can get them for you. 
Just as Christmassy as anything could be—with its jolly 
red-and-green cover—is our Holiday Pamphiet of Books 
for Young People! Drop us a line and find it, postpaid, 
in your mailbox. 
9(),)} FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 
BESSON L443 Ath Avenue . . New York 
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che lied to him. | 


but time erased her lie and 
his unfaithfulness ...Trage- 
dies, loves, hopes and fears 
passin thirty years of a wom- 
an’s life—a life which be- 
comes, subtly and inescap- 

ably, every woman’slife... 
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Did you know that— 


James Branch Cabell's first novel was 
rejected by Sinclair Lewis, then a 
publisher's reader, because the 
characters were “not good citizens 
or nice people?” 


That Theodore Dreiser edited fashion 
magazines and wrote dime novels? 


That Ben Hecht was an acrobat and 
Carl Sandburg a milkman? 


That Booth Tarkington never reads 
clippings about himself? 


That Eugene O'Neill, as a student, 
was kicked out of Princeton? 


That the prosperous paint manufac- 
turer who disappeared suddenly 
some years ago was Sherwood An- 


derson? 


SIXTEEN 
AUTHORS 
TO ONE 


By David Karsner 


Illustrated by 


Esther M. Mattsson 





Meet your favorite authors in 
their studios and at their firesides 
—and spend delightful evenings 
in chatty visits. Mr. Karsner has 
given us intimate personal sketches 
—the human side of the lives and 
interests of these leading Ameri- 
can story tellers. A book of 
depth and dignity as well as one 
of gayety. 

These personal glimpses into 
the heretofore unknown and un- 
told facts about the men who 
write our books are intensely in- 
teresting to all who read. 

SIXTEEN AUTHORS TO 
ONE, by David Karsner, brings 
you sixteen absorbing sketches of 
the following famous writers— 


THEODORE DREISER 
SHERWOOD ANDERSON 
SINCLAIR LEWIS 
BOOTH TARKINGTON 
EUGENE O'NEILL 
EDGAR LEE MASTERS 
CARL SANDBURG 
CHRISTOPHER ‘MORLEY 
CLARENCE DARROW 
WILL DURANT 
BEN HECHT 
KONRAD BERCOVICI 
UPTON SINCLAIR 
WILL ROGERS 
HENDRIK WILLEM 
VAN LOON 


Typographically this book is a 
gem. It is beautifully printed, 
bound and illustrated. An ideal 
Christmas gift for your own self 
as well as your friends. 290 


pages. 


At All Booksellers, $2.50 
By Mail, $2.60 


Order at once. 


LEWIS COPELAND CoO. 
119 West 57th St., New York, N. Y. 























Conducted by Marion PonsonsBy 


GEOGRAPHY FOR CHILDREN 
By Lucy SPRAGUE MITCHELL 


N the field of geography as in so many 
fields, grown-ups are struggling “to 

mend their ways” in their manner of writ- 
ing for children. Of course the old-fash- 
ioned geographies still live and propagate 
and help many a small boy and girl to 
“bound the United States” or to tell “‘where 
the Mississippi River rises.’ But many 
teachers are restlessly looking for books 
and methods which will bring geographic 
facts into the classroom in a more vital 
form. 

What do these seeking teachers find in 
the way of books? First, they find the 
group which aims to entertain. Perhaps 
the most extreme example of this sugar- 
coating type are those books of magic by 
Mary Graham Bonner, in which the fairy 
world is frantically called upon to help in- 
trigue the children and make them swallow 
nutritious facts. This kind of writing is 
not new. We have always had writers for 
children who identify the nutritious with 
the unappetizing! Fortunately the modern 
child does not seem to like them any better 
than does the modern teacher. 

es 

Another and larger body of geographic 
books is outwardly markedly different 
from the fairy-tale type, but, from the 
point of view of pedagogy, also belongs in 
the entertainment group. ‘These books deal 
largely with tales of children in different 
countries. The type is large; the sentences 
are short; the illustrations are plentiful, 
usually highly colored. ‘They are for the 
most part written by “authorities” and spon- 
sored by big publishers of text-books. At 
Rand & McNally’s the other day a member 
of the editorial staff told me with pride in 
her voice that their new “First Geography” 
had no maps at all. Now this kind of ge- 
ography seems to me to be essentially a story 
book and to be successful in so far as it is 
a good story book. The art of story-writ- 
ing is unfortunately a special and a difficult 
one, and one which an authority on geog- 
raphy does not necessarily achieve. We do 
not expect a geographer to be automatically 
a novelist. Why do we then think he can 
write for children? As a mother, I wel- 
come to my children’s book shelf, and as 
a teacher I welcome to the classroom, stories 
and pictures of faraway peoples and coun- 
tries which qualify as literature and as art. 
We have some such, though more often than 
not they have not been recognized as geog- 
raphy even by the writers and artists them- 
selves, I should freely admit Kipling’s 
“White Seal” and Masefield’s ‘“Cargoes” 
into my geography. But when it comes to 
writing for children, I have some reserva- 
tions about the literary gifts of even emi- 
nent college professors. The situation seems 
to call for collaboration. 

se 

When the seeking teachers turn to geog- 
raphies which look more like text-books, 
what do they find at present? They find 
several honest attempts to muster geographic 
facts along the lines of children’s interest 
and to present them in relation to the world 
that children know from first-hand obser- 
vation. Such, for example, are the text- 
books of Barrows and Parker, of Knowl- 
ton, and to a lesser extent of Elizabeth W. 
Duval. These books are full of suggestions 
to teachers which aim to tempt them to use 
the world around them as geographic mate- 
rial. It is encouraging to know that this 
type of text-book is making its way in the 
schools. 

But even these so-called radical text- 
books have taken only a first halting step 
in the direction of making the world in 
which children live a geographic laboratory 
and in supplying the children with tools by 
which they can investigate this world. I 
do not think we need to abandon all idea 
of maps even for very young children. In- 
stead I think we need to provide them with 
experiences in which maps will be their own 
natural expression. We need first to show 
them the world around them, both the nat- 
ural physical set-up and the use people have 
made of it whatever it may be, city, suburb, 
farm, or factory. We need to help them 
orient themselves in their world and to see 
the geographic relationship in the things 
around them. Then, if we give them ma- 


terial which they themselves can handle in 
their own way, whether it is blocks or putty 
or crayons and paper, they will relive their 
experiences in play form and, like as not, 
create their own play maps. And when 
they reach the age when their interests and 
their experiences with the immediate equip 
them to handle faraway worlds, can we not 
let them continue as investigators and crea- 
tors? Need we drop back to text-books 
which give them only fabricated products, 
worked and reworked into impersonal gen- 
eralities and maps which merely demonstrate 
what some one else has found out? Can 
we not still furnish them with some service 
materials and with some maps which they 
can use as tools for first-hand study of ge- 
ographic relationships? ‘This seems to me 
the program for geographers for children. 
I know of none which requires more factual 
information, more creative inspiration, or 
more insight into the way a child’s mind 
works. Also I know of none more allur- 
ing or worth while. 





Reviews 


THE BOYS’ LIFE OF FREMONT. By 
Fiona WARREN SEYMOUR. New York: 
The Century Co. 1928. $2. 

ALEXANDER HAMILTON. By Howarp 
Hicks. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
1928. $1.50. 


Reviewed by ALLAN NEVINS 


T is surprising that Frémont’s career, 
which has even more to interest the aver- 

age boy than Boone’s, or Crockett’s, or Buf- 
falo Bill’s, should have been so much neg- 
lected by writers for juveniles. Mrs. Sey- 
mour has filled the gap in an admirable 
manner. A thorough student of Western 
exploration, an expert on Indian history 
(she is a member of the Board of Indian 
Commissioners), and personally familiar 
with much of the ground which Frémont 
covered, she has written a book which leaves 
nothing to be desired in accuracy or full- 
ness. It is a story which boys ought to fol- 
low with unflagging interest, The adven- 
tures of Frémont and Kit Carson are among 
the most picturesque in our Western annals. 
How he crossed the Sierras in midwinter, 
how he was almost overwhelmed in the 
Rockies, how he braved Indian perils, how 
he traversed desert and plain, how he rushed 
into California at the moment when it was 
hanging between Mexican and American 
domination, and helped determine its fate— 
all this is spiritedly retold. Mrs, Warren 
naturally passes rapidly over the later phases 
of Frémont’s tempestuous career—his cam- 
paign for the Presidency in 1856, his Civil 
War command, and his business disasters. 
They have little to appeal to boys or youths. 
But his exciting and glamorous western ex- 
periences are told with vigor and sympathy, 
and with a full preservation of their ex- 
traordinary color and gallantry. 

Mr. Hicks also has a gallant figure with 
whom to deal. The sobriety of his book is 
its most interesting feature. Hamilton the 
impetuous young student-patriot, and Ham- 
ilton the soldier, are not overemphasized. 
Instead, full space—as much as if the author 
were writing for older readers—is given to 
Hamilton’s share in making the Constitu- 
tion, his work as Secretary of the Treasury, 
and his labors as attorney and party leader. 
One of the most interesting chapters is that 
on Hamilton’s home and family, which 
draws a detailed and attractive picture of 
his life at “The Grange,” surrounded by 
his children and friends. The book can be 
cordially commended to the more serious 
type of youngster, who will appreciate a 
well-rounded and accurate history, simply 
and interestingly told, of one of America’s 
greatest builders. It is illustrated by draw- 
ings and photographs, while Mrs. Seymour’s 
volume contains a good portrait and three 
excellent photographs of western scenes. 





“Bambi: A Life in the Woods” (by Felix 
Salten. Trans. from the German by Whit- 
taker Chambers. Foreword by John Gals- 
worthy. Simon & Schuster. 1928. $2.50) 
has been reviewed in our columns for adult 
books, months since. This is merely a re- 
minder to parents not to let their older 
children, in the confusion of the season’s 
juveniles, miss its poignant narrative. It is 
truly a book for almost all ages. 





The Dutton Mystery 
for November 


THE CORPSE 
ON THE BRIDGE 


by Charles Barry 


A tingling Barry mystery— 
probably his best—involv- 
ing a corpse on Waterloo 

Bridge, a near-by Eng- 
lish monastery, and 
Detective Gilmartin, 
who helps the reader 
to finally solve the 
mystery. 
$2.00 


E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. 














This is the first col- 
lection of essays by 
Christopher Morley 
since THE ROMANY 
STAIN. Besides certain 
episodes of travel, some 
‘good crime stories, and 
some praises of good liq- 
uor, OFF THE DEEP END 
has more of the author’s 
subtle and char- 
acteristic humor 

id than the earlier 


volume. 
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Ferdinand Ossendowski 


BEASTS, TaN AND GODS 
SLAVES OF THE SUN 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC. 
286-302 Fourth Ave. 
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Reviews 
(Continued from preceding page) 

MENAGERIE. By Mary Britron MIL- 
LER. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1928. $1.75. 

JANE, BE GOOD! By Isatan C. Howes. 

” The same. 

ALL ABOUT ME. By Joun Drinkwater. 
Boston: The Houghton Mifflin Company. 
1928. $2. 

COME CHRISTMAS. By ELEANOR Far- 
yeoN. New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
Company. 1928. $1.75. 

BREAD AN’ JAM. By Wymonp GartTu- 
walTE. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1928. 

Reviewed by WILLIAM RosE BENET 


F these four profusely illustrated flat 

books for children of varying ages, 
the most artistic in format and illustration 
seems to us easily to be “Menagerie” written 
by Mary Britton Miller and modestly il- 
lustrated by Helen Sewell. We say mod- 
estly, because Miss Sewell’s name appears 
only on the jacket of the book and that in 
a most inconspicuous place. Book-jackets 
are easily detached from their volumes, and 
who then is to know to whom to attribute 
the beautiful work in black and white that 
plays quite as large a part in the charm of 
this volume as Miss Miller’s verses? It 
does not seem to us quite fair. The verses 
are somewhat loosely wrought, often they 
sem to us to have been written directly for 
the pictures, but, on the other hand, they 
frequently, from a truly childlike point of 
view, give the distinct character of the dif- 
ferent animals. The nonsensical section 
is refreshing, in that it will appeal to the 
child who turns, with gusto, to its own view 
of the ferocious and creepy; and the jingles 
really express a child’s quite wholly self- 
centered thoughts and desires. This is the 
actual child without any tutti-frutti moral- 
izing. The animal verse protraits are care- 
less in technique, but, as we have said, they 
often go directly to the whole point about 
the particular animal. 

“Jane, Be Good!” is composed of rhymed 
stories, amateurishly illustrated, sent by an 
actual grandfather to an actual pzrand- 
daughter years ago. He must have been a 
lovely grandfather to have, and we don’t 
wonder that these funny rhymes and pictures 
were eternally treasured by Jane. The 
pictures are almost the type of thing a child 
itself would draw. The stories are ex- 
citing, especially when the grandfather was 
turned into a monkey—exciting, we mean, 
to quite small people. The book may well 
have a wide popularity among them. To 
us, one of the elders, it just misses being 
anything more than a rather amusing human 
document. 

John. Drinkwater, with the pictorial aid 
of H, M. Brock, the veteran English illus- 
trator, seems, in “All Aboue Me,” to be in 
direct competition with the priceless joint 
stock-company of Milne and Shepard. To 
us the Drinkwater-Brock combination is not 
in the same class, though both text and illus- 
trations have their charms. Both author 
and illustrator are, after all, accomplished 
craftsmen, one of verse the other of draw- 
ing. But this book, for all that, belongs 

1 lesser category. 

Rachel Field has delightfully decorated 
in line and color, particularly in color, 
Eleanor Farjeon’s verse, which is often 
poetry, on specific aspects of the general 
theme of Christmas. True appreciation of 
Miss Farjeon’s work will come from chil- 
Iren a bit older than those who enjoy— 
for instance—Jane, Be Good!” The sec- 
tion of carols catches the simplicity of spirit 
and the “Merrie England” phraseology that 
properly belongs to such staves. We think 
Miss Farjeon at her best in the refurbish 
£ of ancientry. 

“Bread an’? Jam” consists of brevities, 
presenting admirably the observations and 
speculations of the child of today, the 
eternal small child. The author is his own 
illustrator, and an excellent one. Kathleen 
Norris supplies an appreciative foreword 
to the book, which is well done. Mr. 
Garthwaite’s small opus should excellently 
lend itself to reading aloud to those who 
never think of themselves as “cute,” but 
who will feel themselves akin to the small 
fry speaking from it. They will have to 
be small fry—or fairly old fry—to render 


it thorough appreciation. There are ages 


in between that scorn such simple rhymes. 
Here, however, is a taste of the natural- 
ness of the method: 


The strangest things Pve ever seen 
Are shadow figures on a@ screen. 

They haven’t legs or hands or feet; 
In fact, theyre not at all complete. 
They really aren't alive, you know; 
You sort of just tmagine so. 





$.0.8. By JoHN D. WHITING. Indianap- 
olis: ‘The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 1928. $2. 

JUNIOR STARK, POUNDMAN. _ By 
Linwoop L. RIGHTER. New York: Dou- 
bleday, Doran. 1928. $2. 

LOLA THE BEAR. By HENRY MILNER 
RipeouT, New York: Duffheld & Co. 
1928. $2. 

Reviewed by T. Morris LONGSTRETH 
“S O.S.” presents Hugh Canfield, a sen- 

* sitive, confiding boy of twenty, an 

artist by temperament, the son of a mili- 
taristic clergyman, at the outbreak of the 
War. His problems are those of a myriad 
fine Americans, his solutions enviable. One 
undergoes many phases of the war at sea 
with Hugh, and having devoured the thrills, 
reads back, pondering his innate decency, 
realizing the painter’s beauty of the descrip- 
tions, the epigrams, the skill, and humor of 
the characterizations. 

“§,0.S.” is the rescue of adventure from 
mediocrity through those book-saving de- 
vices—significance and style. No _ better 
written nor more courageous book addressed 
“for young people” has come my way in 
years. Major Brand is a tonic to our fat 
age, Hugh’s father a warning, Brigham 
Young—the Major’s darkey with the “pom- 
pestuous” vocabulary—a delight. Hugh is 
that rare bird, the true patrician. Mr. 
Whiting has illustrated his own book with 
vigorous well-lighted paintings, I hope 
“§.0.S.” is read by a million boys this year; 
no one could help being the better man 
for it. 

“Junior Starke, Poundman” is an un- 
usual book, written by a doctor out of his 
love and enthusiasm for the men of the fish 
pounds of the New Jersey Coast, and de- 
scribing their perils with a vivid and par- 
ticular accuracy. The resuscitation of the 
half drowned man is told so dramatically 
as to constitute a lesson while remaining 
good reading. Good-humor floods these 
pages, yet the darker realities are not 
shirked, as in the stingaree scene, where the 
sensitive reader must cringe from the pain 
that Knut bears. Junior undergoes a lot 
for one summer, but is not overwhelmingly 
the hero and is modest enough to say at the 
end, “Gee, I wish I was like that guy,” that 
guy being Ole, the mysterious gentleman in 
a slicker. This book is a skilful mixture of 
story, fact, and human nature, and if some 
fresh kid ever said that any page of it was 
tedious I would make Ole’s reply—‘Dat is 
yust where you are wrong, Yunior. You 
tink it a yoke I give you?” 

I hope that the ill-advised title of “Lola 
the Bear” will not cause readers who are 
no longer stirred by bears to lose a real 
pleasure. For Lola is an Indian and only 
nicknamed the Bear, and the story is a gem 
of human insight written with the regard 
for the commonplace of life and character 
which make stories true. The plot is for 
bovs: Mark Boswell seeks his father, lost in 
the woods, and runs into counterfeiters. But 
the maturest skill has gone into the making 
of the characters. Sheriff Hardy is created 
in a page, The Widow Johnquest in her 
store, “a last humble effort of commerce at 
the edge of the wilderness,” comes to life 
in a very few words. Lola is an amusing 
Yankeefied Indian, probably drawn from 
life by the late author. The nature touches 
are nature. Lola’s humor and the Sheriff’s 
humor demonstrate, in contrast to the boy’s 
seriousness, what life does to men who take 
it naturally, and their philosophy lives after 
them. “Lola the Bear” is really a long 


short story, exquisitely told. 





SUGGESTION 
With the profusion of anthologies that 
idorn the shelves of bookshops nowadays 
the making of an individual scrapbook of 
poetry may seem a work of supercrorg?- 
tion. Yet there is much entertainment to 
be derived from a book of verse compiled 


from clippings from magazines. 
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MY 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
by Benito 


MUSSOLINI 


‘*This is the most perfect piece of self-revelation I have 
ever seen. Like him or not, agree with him or not, here he 
is, Mussolini the man, the patriot, the leader.’’-Bishop 


Ernest M. Stires in the Saturday Review of Literature. 
Illustrated r at all bookstores 
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$3.50 

















COHANKSGIVING DAY 


in the best stories of famous authors 


Do you remember the real old-fashioned Thanks- 
givings we used to have before the world speeded 
up to its present eat-and-run system? In this 
volume you will recapture the joyous atmosphere 
of this most American of festivals. It is a de- 


lightful book to read aloud to all the family. 


LET THESE AUTHORS BRING YOU THE LASTING 
JOY AND SIGNIFICANCE OF THANKSGIVING 
John Kendrick Bangs Eugene Field 

Wallace Irwin 
Ben Ames Williams 


and many others 


Mary E. Wilkins Freeman 


Sarah Orne Jewett Margaret E. Sangster 


Rebecca Harding Davis Dorothy Dix 


Edited by MAUD VAN BUREN and KATHARINE I. BEMIS 


COHANKSGIVING DAY 


IN MODERN STORY 
AT ALL BOOKSTORES $2.50 Published by THE CENTURY CO. 
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Sweet Chile 


Tap: Hank in a bad fix. 

Voice: Is? Wha’ ail him ? 

lav: Him an’ he wife, Sweet 
Chile, been back in de swamp 
pickin’ berries,’ an’ dey was 
comin’ out through one er dem 
ole road in de night. Sweet 
Chile seen sump’n lay in’ ‘eross 
de road an’ say: 

** Look er dere, Hank. Wha’ is 
dat ?” 

An’ Hank is dis kind er nig- 
ger: he always want er show off 
when he wid a ooman, it ain’ 
make no diff’ence ef de ooman 
ain’ nothin’ but he own wife. 
He say: 

Ain’ nothin’.”’ 

An’ he haul off an’ kick it. He 
think it was a rotten log, but 
dat log was a ’gator an’ grab 
Hank by he foot an’ th’owed 
him down, an’ den de fun start. 
Hank have sense *nough to 
reach in he pocket an’ hand he 
wife he knife; an’ she rode dat 
’gator like he was a saddle 
horse, poppin’ dat knife into 
him ’round he neck an’ eye an’ 
joogin’ him under he arm an’ 
callin’ to de Lord. She tell de 
Lord don’t Juh dat ‘gator bite 
Hank no wey else. She say ef he 
ain’ loss nothin’ but dat one 
foot, she reckon she kin make 
out wid it. An’ when she finish 
wid dat ’gator, he was glad to 
turn Hank loose but it were too 
late for him; an’ ef Hank ain’ 
have a fightin’ ooman, it would 
er been too late for Hank. An’ 
Hank was sho’ bit up bad, 
but... 


You can read the end of this 
story and 98 sketches, mono 


logues, and poems like it in 


Nigger to 
vy Nigger 


E.C.L. Adams 


“Told in a language rich, pictur- 
esque, original, primitive, and nat- 
ural as breathing.” 

—Dororny CAaNnrieLp. 


at all bookstores 


$2.00 
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Dr. Cadman says: 


All who are interested in the 
master passion which, wisely 
guided, means so much for life 


hereafter should read 


LOVE 


By William Lyon Phelps 
Author of HAPPINESS 


Now in its 11th edition 
$1.00 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., INc. 


286-302 Fourth Ave 
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A HISTORY OF PRINTING, Its De- 
velopment through Five Hundred Years. 
By JoHN CLYDE OswaLp. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 1928. 

MASTER MAKERS OF THE BOOK. By 
WILLIAM Dana Orcutt. New York: 
Doubleday, Doran & Co. 1928. $2.50. 

HE publication of these two popular 

presentations of the history of printing, 
preceded a few months ago by another of 
the same general sort, prompts an inquiry 
into the reasons and methods of writing 
about printing. Frankly, they disturb the 
thoughtful reader, not, unfortunately, by 
their contents, but by their method of treat- 
ment, and their failure to fit into any rea- 
sonable scheme of things. I have my doubts 
about this whole business of writing print- 
ing history. 

In the first place, let us look at the op- 
portunity for writing about the craft. 
There are, it seems to me, two ways in 
which the problem may be approached, two 
very clearly defined groups for which such 
books may be written. 

The first necessity is for accurate presen- 
tation of the technical history of the art 
and practice of printing. DeVinne did this 
fifty years ago in his “Invention of Print- 
ing,” and did it so well that while some 
further information has been gleaned about 
the beginnings of the printing press in Eu- 
rope, his book remains readable and on the 
whole accurate even to-day. And his method 
was scholarly, clear, and deliberate. Mr. 
Updike performed, in “Printing Types,” 
another thoroughly creditable piece of work, 
full of precise knowledge, and flavored in 
just the right proportion with wit and taste. 
In these three works one may see the scien- 
tific, technical method of writing of print- 
ing. They appeal with especial interest to 
the thoughtful practising printer, to the bib- 
liographer, the book expert, and in a more 
limited way to the reader of wide interests 
and intellectual capacity. 

But the average reader, howsoever intelli- 
gent he may be, could read with profit a 
general history of printing which gave him 
a general idea of what it all means in the 
history of letters and of life. Such a his- 
tory of printing would need to be written 
in a generous way. It would have to show 
an ever changing background of political 
and social history, Take for instance that 
“dispersal” of the printers following gn the 
sack of Mainz. Here political history had 
apparently an overpowering influence on 
printing; but the histories of printing leave 
the average reader in the dark as to what 
caused the sack, whether it was symptomatic 
of medieval Germany, questions which 
would form a rich and colorful background 
to the performances of the Infant Prodigy 
lately born in Mainz. Or take the troubles 
of the English printers in the seventeenth 
century. Political turmoil was of the order 
of the day; printing was vitally affected, 
but to read the histories of printing one gets 
but a smudgy idea of what the Star Cham- 
ber meant and did. . 

Yet it is the place of printing within the 
body politic and the development of indus- 
try which makes the history of the art a 
live and vivid chronicle for the layman. 
This layman, this average reader, is as 
much confused by meaningless dates and 
names and scholarly verbiage as he is in- 
trigued and rattled by the still more mean- 
ingless recital of names and sizes of type in 
some present-day pseudo-learned colophon. 
What he needs is a historically accurate 
presentation of the history of printing 
fitted into its place in the scheme of things 
and not as a detached phenomenon. Such 
a history will be hard to write. It will be 
based on complete understanding of the 
myriad details of the story—the innumer- 
able printers, the infinite variety in type 
faces, the changes in methods from hand 
made paper and hand cast type to the Four- 
drinier machine and the _ linotype, the 
abandonment of the hand press for the per- 
fection revolving press. But it will be such 
intimate knowledge fused and made into a 
coherent story of the progress of western 


' = —- 
civilization during the past five hundred 
years. 

Such a history has not yet appeared. What 
we have in these two volumes before us, 
and what we have had in similar form be- 
fore, is really little better than the bare 
bones of printing history, confusing to the 
non-technical reader because he cannot un- 
derstand the why and the wherefor of it 
all. This is not to say that Mr. Orcutt’s 
book and Mr. Oswald’s are not readable, 
because they are. They are not scholarly, 
and they are not, I fancy, intended to be. 
And there is the pity of it. The canvas 
waits for the broad, illuminating picture, 
and we finish these volumes lamenting that 
the real presentation of the very important 
position of printing as a factor in human 
progress remains to be written. R. 





AUCTION SALES CALENDAR 
American Art Association 
November 26-28. The Private Library 
of the late J. Barton Townsend. 

The chief interest of the sale lies in the 
following: Ambrose Bierce’s “Nuggets and 
Dust Panned out in California,” by “Dod 
Grile,” London (1873); “The Fiend’s De- 
light,” London (1873); “Cobwebs from an 
Empty Skull,” London, 1874; “Black 
Beetles in Amber,” San Francisco, 1892, in 
the original printed wrappers; several of 
the works illustrated by Aubrey Beardsley, 
including a complete set of the original is- 
sues of The Yellow Book; a great many 
of the volumes published by the Bibliophile 
Society of Boston; Sir Richard Burton, who 
seems to be appearing with increasing fre- 
quency in auctions; George Gissing; George 
Moore’s limited, signed editions; and Oscar 
Wilde. The Lefferts copy of Crashaw’s 
“Steps to the Temple,” London, 1646; the 
first issue with the separate title to “The 
Delights of the Muses,” is unusually con- 
spicuous in the midst of such a collection of 
Standard Authors in specially limited sets. 

& & 

It should be of prime interest to col- 
lectors of contemporary authors to learn 
that an American edition of Mr. H. S. Bou- 
tell’s “First Editions of To-day,” with both 
its English and American notes, will be 
brought out in this country some time in 
January by J. B. Lippincott of Philadelphia. 
The price will be $1.00. 

se 

Mr. Gabriel Wells has now in his posses- 
sion an Album Book of 252 pages, quarto, 
bound in vellum, formerly the property of 
Augusta Leigh, with her signature on the 
front end-paper. The Album itself consists 
of poems with such engaging titles as 
“Stanzas written at the side of Byron’s Re- 
mains,” “To Greece on the Death of Lord 
Byron,” “To a Lady with a Present of some 
Pens.” The entire book is believed to be 
in the autograph of Augusta. Another 
Byron of great importance at Mr. Wells’s is 
a copy of “Hebrew Melodies,” London, 
1815, the earliest issue of the first edition 
without the printed titles to Byron’s col- 
lected works at the end. The presentation 
inscription reads, “To Mrs, Baker With 
Lord and Lady Byron’s affectionate regards 
—May 23, 1815” in Lady Byron’s hand- 
writing. Unfortunately, in rebinding the 
margins have been slightly trimmed. This 
book has the George Baker and John L. 
Clawson bookplates. 


G. B. T. 





N connection with an exhibition of the 

works of Goldsmith, to be held in the 
Yale University Library in celebration of 
the poet’s bicentenary, there has been issued 
from the Bibliographical Press “in High 
Street,” New Haven, a limited edition of a 
catalogue of the books. The work has been 
done by one of the Yale Library staff, who 
has set the type and printed on the hand 
press seventy-five copies on hand-made paper 
with blue paper cover. If the small quarto 
pamphlet lacks the impeccable finish which 
we are too apt to accept in lieu of imagina- 
tion and experimentation, it more than 
makes up for such lack by its inherent in- 
terest as a piece of handwork. R. 
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11th Edition—just published—of q 
famous handy Atlas 


Bartholomew’s Handy Ref- 
erence Atlas of the World 


This gopeter Atlas has been revised and 
improved by the addition of valuable new 
material, bringing it right up to date, 
Authoritative, quick and easy of reference, 
it is easily the last word in an Atlas for the 
desk or library shelf. 

111 DOUBLE-PAGE MAPS IN COLORS 
and an index of 171 three-column pages 


In Three Styles of Binding: 


Cloth, gilt edges......... $5.00 Net 
Morocco back, cloth sides, 
ere 6.00 Net 


Full morocco, a genuine 

flexible binding, gilt 

GE wtadesinascenedus 8.50 Net 
The bindings are all strong and serviceable, 


all have full gilt edges, and each copy is 
put up in a neat box. 


LAURIAT CO. Importers 
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My Studio Window 


MARIETTA M. ANDREWS 
Glimpses of 
Capital personalities 
$5.00 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. 
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POEMS AND 
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CENTRAL ASIA 
TRANSLATED BY 
ACHMED ABDULLAH 


Preface by HERVEY ALLEN 
$2.50 


PAYSON & CLARKE LTD 
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What's Wrong With 
yoU)? 


Read 
The Inferiority Feeling 
by William S. Walsh 


$2.50 
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Book Bargains 


52 pages of unusual values 
in our annual Fall catalog 


now ready and will be sent free oD 
request. This interesting catalog con- 
tains more than 1000 titles offered at 
half price or less. Ask us to send you 
a copy and get your name on our 
mailing list. 

THE EASTERN BOOK COMPANY 
235-239 W. 23rd St., New York, N. Y. 
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NEW & OLD BOOKS 2: COLLECTORS’ ITEMS 2: STAMPS & PRINTS LITERARY SERVICES 





AMERICANA 


BOOK PLATES GENERAL PRIVATE PRESSES 





OVERLAND NARRATIVES, the Indians, 


quest. - 1 
Street, New Y ork. 


PROTECT YOUR BOOKS WITH Silver SEND STAMPS FOR CATALOGUES OF COLLECTORS OF TYPOGRAPHY will 
find the finest assortment in the West of 





quest. 
Leominster, Mass. 
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Slavery, the Civil War. Catalogs on re- Art Bookplates. Send 10 cents for sixty- i Sn : ; : 
Cadmus Book Shop, 312 West 34th four page book of designs. J. L. Silver prot sgt ~ es See ae ng Kelms i 
6327 Glenwood, Uptown Chicago, III ; classics, philosophy, psychology, occultism, ae, Sh eee, = Boden, 
2 , Up go, i magic and fiction. Chela, Box 92, College Bremer, Grabhorn, Nash Presses. Send for 
AMERICANA, FIRST EDITIONS, AND COPPER PLATE STYLE $4 TO $5 PER _ Station, New York. catalogue with John Henry Nash bibliog- 
miscellaneous books. Catalogues on re- hundred. Send 10c for samples. Frank E. reo Resign gaia aes ae ee 

Wyman C, Hill, 9 Haynes Court, Bittner, 251 High Street, Nutley, N. J. O’MALLEY BOOK STORE, 329 Columbus et ee 

Ave. (75th St.). Large stock of good books NONES RSS TOR 
Leominster BOOKS WANTED on many subjects. Prices reasonable, ex- offers for sale some of the rarest oF she 
AUTOGRAPHS GEORGE BERNARD SHAW. FIRST pert service. Open evenings. early issues of the Nonesuch Press. We are 
agape . Dorkeomge editions, pamphlets, letters, inscribed books. : the American agent for this and other im- 
AUTOGRAPHS OF CELEBRITIES Will pay cash. Harry Stone, 24 East 58th. HARRIS TW EED. VERY HIGH CLASS portant private presses. Inquiries invited. 
hand-woven materials, and Aristocrat of Write to Random House, Inc., Room 501, 


bought and sold. I offer collectors’ largest 
and most comprehensive selection in Amer- 
ica of original letters, manuscripts and 
documents of world-famous authors, gen- 
erals, statesmen, rulers, composers, etc. 
Send list of your wants. New catalogue 
sent on request. Collections, large or small, 
bought for cash. Thomas F. Madigan 
(Est. 1888), 2 East 54th St. New York. 


AUTOGRAPHS BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
We carry one of the most extensive collec- 
tions of Autograph Letters and Historical 
Documents in the world. Send for our 
priced catalogue of 4,472 titles. Cash paid 
for collections or individual specimens. 
Correspondence from owners _ solicited. 
Goodspeed’s Book Shop, 7 Ashburton Place, 
Boston, Mass. 


ORIGINAL AUTOGRAPH LETTERS of 
celebrities of all nations bought and sold. 
Send for price list. Walter R. Benjamin, 
$78 Madison Ave., New York City, Pub- 
lisher The Collector, $1. Established 1887. 


RARE BOOKS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
for sale. Interesting catalogue free. At- 
kinson, 188 Peckham Rye, Lindon, England. 


BARGAIN OFFERS 


THE ABBEY CLASSICS; THOUGHTS 
on Hunting, Beckford; Letters of Runny- 
mede, Disraeli; A Year’s Residence in 
America, Cobbett; Plays of John Gay (two 
volumes); Poems of John Gay; Devotions 
and Deaths Duell, Dr. John Donne; Mardi, 
Herman Melville (two volumes); Shorter 
Poems of Matthew Prior; Memoirs of His 
Own Life, Sir James Melville; $1.50 each, 
choice of four, $5.00 postpaid. Congres- 
sional Bookshop, Washington. 


MAUPASSANT WORKS, TWELVE vol- 
umes, genuine Morocco, new, published, 
$70.00; now, $45.50. Conrad Works, Kent 
Edition, 26 volumes, half leather, new; 
published, $65.00; now, $35.00. Stephen 
Crane works, definitive edition, new, 12 
volumes; published, $90.00; now, $45.00. 
Carriage free. Manhattan Book Shop, 
1204 Lexington Avenue, New York. 























UNEXPURGATED TRANSLATIONS at 
drastic reductions. Decameron; Rabelais; 
Droll Stories; Satyricon of Petronius, etc. 
Renaissance Book Co. (Room 3), 131 West 
23rd Street, New York City. 





JUST OFF THE PRESS! OUR NEW 
catalogue, listing several hundred distinc- 
tive books at radical reductions. Pelican 
Book Store, 52 East 8th St., New York City. 


SEND FOR FREE LIST OF remarkable 
book bargains. Fiction, curiosa, de luxe 
editions; all prices reduced. Gordon Cooke, 
15312 Heyden Avenue, Detroit. 


SATYRICON OF PETRONIUS, Burnaby’s 
translation; Golden Asse of Apuleius, Ad- 
lington’s translation, $2.50 each, both $4.00 
postpaid. Congressional Bookshop, Wash- 
ington. 











BACK NUMBERS 


BACK NUMBERS OF ALL magazines. 
Magazine excerpts. List free. Salisbury, 
78 East 10th St., New York. 


BACK NUMBERS OF MAGAZINES AT 
Abrahams’ Bookstore, 145 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 


BOOK BINDING 


EXPERT HAND BOOK-BINDING and 
Case-making for First Editions or Auto- 
graphs. Exclusive Best Imported Mate- 
tials. Restoration and all forms of Scien- 
tific Book Reclamation. Period Modernist 
and Conventional Designs. Prices on re- 
quest. Bennett Book & Binding Co., 240 
West 23rd St., New York City. 


BOOKS BOUGHT 


WE WILL BUY YOUR BOOKS. We 
especially want modern books on Art— 
Literature—Philosophy. We are prepared 
to buy entire libraries or miscellaneous 
books in any quantity, and pay cash. Call, 
phone or write us at our new store, 265 
Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. 
Nevins 6920. Neil Morrow Ladd Book Co., 
25 years of Book Buying Experience. 





























AGRICOLA’S TREATISE ON MINING. Tweed for golf and outdoor wear, direct 20 East 57th Street, New York City. 


Translated by Hoover. First Printing from makers. Suit-lengths by mail. Sam- ac 
wanted. Box 51, The Saturday Review. ples free on stating shades desired. Newall, MODERN PRESS BOOKS. Bruce Rogers, 
Merrymount, Golden Cockerel, Nonesuch, 


- . ; 441 Stornoway, Scotland. 
FIRST EDITIONS WANTED AT rea- Peter Davies. Advanced orders solicited. 


sonable prices of Henry B. Fuller and RARE BOOKS, First Editions, Authors’ Grolier Book Shop, 6 Plympton Street, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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from THE INNER SANCTUM of 


SIMON and SCHUSTER 


Publishers 37 West S7th Street New York 








Hard-boiled marine... but unrepentant admirer 
of an idyllic tale from the Vienna Woo 


ax 2.) When The Inner Sanctum ar- 
ranged for the publication of Bambi, 4 
Life in the Woods, it secretly expected dire 
reviews from the shock troops of Ameri- 
can criticism. 


Aya Specifically, your correspondent 


predicted a wirhering salvo of shrapnel 
and barbed-wire from such 
critics as Lavrence STALLINGS, ex-cap- 
tain of Marines, author of The Big } one 
Price Glory... the 
expect to relish a 





invectives 


and co-author of What 
last person one would 

woodland idvll of willowy fawns and 
antlered stags, where fluttering leaves and 
leaping deer carry on the story. 


{ Imagine, then, the gratification 
with which The Jnner Sanctum read the 
announcement that LAvRENCE STALLINGS, 
in selecting ten books of the Autumn 
season for a desert isle med Baméi first 


“olume Two hard by. 


—with Trader Horn, | 


Byad Thus spake Stallings: 


Not since Rudyard Kipling's Jungle Book 
haa a man of letters made animals speak the 
human language with such natural grace and 
charm. The book tranacends any mere study 
of a forest animal and becomes an enlarge- 
ment of life itself. J, for one, should carry off 
Bambi first of all. 


Bdd Another bovhood ambition of 


The Inner Sanctum has at last been real- 
ized—the yearning to publish a book that 
the most erudite critics would hail, with 
resounding hosannahs, as the standard, 
super-heterodyne, ne plus ultra, five- 
star-final, definitive work on a subject 
both gay and grand. This kas at last been 
done in The Story of Gilbert and Sullivan, 
or The Compleat Savoyard by Isaac 
Gotpserc, which such rollicking gon- 
doliers and pirates as Ernest Boypn, 
BenyAMINn DE Casseres, WINTHROP AMES, 
De Worr Hoprer, and Georce JEAN 
NaTuaN all say is indisputably “‘it” in the 
magic realm of topsy turvydom set to 


music. 
Aya) According to the 


xe Baker and Taylor Com- 
pany, impartial custodians 


~. a - - 
oy f the best-seller lists, and 
America’s largest wholesal- 
ers of books, the fastest sell- 


ing title in the field of gen- 
&» eral literature last week 
= was—surprise!—Cross Word 
Puzzle Book, Series Eleven, 
by BuraNELLI-PETHER- 
BRIDGE and Harrswick. 


Only one fiction work, Old 
Pybus, sold better. 


Ayah Sotto voce (a la Watter Wry. 


CHEEL): Gossip along Giggle Water Gulch 
has Florenz Ziegfeld carrying the torch for 
a hot little wench to take title part in his 


forthcoming production of J. P. McEvoy's 





high-stepping saga of Mazda Lane, Shou 
Girl. . . Rumor assigning Clara Bow to 
the role discredited Every Broadway 
femme except Maria Jeritza and Marie 
Dressler has been angling for this chance 
to make whoopee in a great big way... 


NONON Perfumed®* copies of The Inner 
Sanctum's latest publication, The Tech- 
nique of the Love Affair enable heart- 
hungry females to find the book blind- 
folded when they come into the book 
store clamoring for one of the six best 














smellers 


*by Corday 
—EssanpDeEss 








A Perennial Best Seller 
is A. A. Milne 


Author of 
WHEN WE WERE VERY 


THE HOUSE 
AT POOH 
CORNER 


45th Edition— 
5th week after 
publication 


$2.00 
E. P. Dutton @ Co., Inc. 





YOUNG 





A® unusual book of poetry, beautifully 
put forth by Payson & Clarke, is “Lute 


and Scimitar, being Poems and Ballads of 
Central Asia translated out of the Afghan, 
the Persian, the Turkoman, the Tarantchi, 
the Bokharan, the Balochi, and the Tartar 
tongues, together with an Introduction and 
Historical and Philological Annotations,” 
by Achmed Abdullah, It bears a preface by 
Hervey Allen and an introduction by the 
translator. The poems are full of color and 
fire, of primitive love and war. The 
format of the book is extremely attractive. 


Mary Lawton has given us a fascinating 
story of a famous Austrian singer in “Schu- 
mann-Heink: The Last of the Titans.” 
Schumann-Heink’s Golden Jubilee occurred 
last year. 

Permit us to acquaint you with the new 
iddress of Ladd’s Old Book Store, familiar 
to book-lovers who wander over to Brook- 
lyn. The new store is at 265 Flatbush 
Avenue, near St. Marks Avenue, one block 
from the I. R. T. at Bergen Street, two 
blocks from the B. M. T. at 7th Avenue, 
five blocks from the Long Island Railroad 
Station. In it are fifty thousand books, 
carefully classified, easily accessible, priced 
plainly. The telephone is Nevins 6920... . 

We congratulate Mme. Sigrid Undset 
upon her receipt of the Nobel Prize for 
Literature for 1928. She is the third Nor- 
wegian author to receive this honor. The 
monetary value of the prize this year is 
$42,060. Mme. Undset has been particu- 
larly 
of the middle ages. ... 

Edwin Valentine Mitchell announces the 
opening of his new bookshop in the lobby 
of the Steiger Building at the corner of 
Pratt and Trumbull Streets, Hartford, Con- 
necticut. Business will be carried on as 
usual at the old bookshop at 27 Lewis Street 
Lending libraries will be operated at 


successful in interpreting the mind 


also. 
both places. 

The story of the terrible sinking of the 
coast-wise steamer Vestris, as told by the 
passenger William W. Davies, in the New 
York World for November 15th, has seemed 
to us one of the best eye-witness accounts 
and also one of the most graphic pieces of 


have ever seen in a news 


reporting we 
paper. ... 

A volume of poems that T/omas Hard) 
had prepared for publication just before his 
death, “Winter Words in Various Moods 
and Metres,” has been chosen by the Book 
League of America as its December book. 
It was published by the Macmillan Company 
on the twentieth of November... . 

“Gods of the Lightning” has now gone 
off the boards. It seems to us extraordinary 
that such is the fact. It is one of the most 
remarkable plays of the last few years, with 
It had 


splendid acting by a splendid cast. 









But we are led to the con- 


a fine press. 
clusion that such a drama founded upon a 
bitter reality unpalatable to the comfortable 
and smug has but little chance against the 


average claptrap of the stage. We hope 
that Hamilton MacFadden, the producer, 
may take the play on the road. We feel 
ourselves fortunate indeed to have been able 
to witness it with the original cast. ... 

Lena Burnstein, formerly of Macy’s Book 
Department and Ruth Commins, formerly 
of the Provincetown Playhouse, have opened 
a bookshop, “Folio,” at 128% East Fifty- 
fourth Street (Phone Regent 10,409). They 
have an excellent stock of modern first 
limited and autographed editions difficult to 
secure in larger bookshops. They have con- 
tributed to the recent Theatrical Show at 
Stern Brothers. They deal also in esoteric 
literature and bibliographical items, while 
running a circulating library and selling 
popular fiction and children’s books. . 

Francis Brett Young and his wife are 
now upon their second visit to America. 
This time Mr. Brett Young will not lecture. 
He was recently awarded the most impor- 
tant literary prize in England, the James 
Tait Black Memorial Award. He was, as 
you probably know, a physician before he 
became a writer. During the World War 
he was a major in the medical corps of the 
British army and served in East Africa and 
Egypt. ... 

Harlem, a forum of negro life, is a new 
independent monthly magazine, the initial 
issue of which appeared during the first 
week of November. Such writers as Walter 
White, Alain Locke and Langston Hughes 
were contributors to that issue. The maga- 
zine is edited by Wallace Thurman, author 
of “The Blacker the Berry,” a novel of 
Negro life published this winter by Ma- 
Aaron Douglas is to be art editor, 
a particularly good choice. We wish this 
new periodical all success. It will be pub- 
lished by the H. K. Parker Publishing Com- 
pany at 2376 Seventh Avenue... . 

Dorothy Thompson (Mrs. Sinclair Lewis) 
who has recently charged Theodore Dreiser 
with plagiarism, in regard to their respec- 
tive books on Russia, will deliver a series 
of lectures under the management of Wil- 
liam Feakins on conditions in Europe. 
Meanwhile her husband, presumably on 
their new farm in Vermont, is putting the 
finishing touches to his latest novel. . . . 


caulay. 


Ernest Hemingway was recently seen at 
an impromptu gathering in New York, 
where among others were assembled Doro- 
thy Parker, Marc Connelly, Donald Ogden 
Stewart, and Phil Barry. Hemingway was 
then on his way to Wilmington to finish a 
new novel, . . 

Adios! 

THE PHOENICIAN. 


how to handle 


wild men—and 


things like that... 


HOW TO BEHAVE 
THOUGH A DEBUTANTE 


as told by Muriel... 


and overheard by EMILY POST 
...and illustrated by 
JOHN HELD, Jr. 


At bookstores, $2.50 





G, > 


REBECCA 
WEST’S 
new book of 
ESSAYS 


THE 
STRANGE 
NECESSITY 


Hugh Walpole writes: “Ey ery 
reader of The Strange Necessity 
must feel the strange fire at the 
heart of it and the nobility of 
the personality behind it... It 
is not in fact an exaggeration if 
one claims that The Strange 
Necessity and The Common 
Reader of Virginia Woolf are 
the two finest volumes of liter. 
ary criticism written by women 
in the English language.” 


N. B. These essays include as 
subjects Arnold Bennett, Sin- 
clair Lewis, Sherwood Ander. 
son, James Joyce, the Sitwells, 
Thomas Hardy, and many 
others. 


$3 at all bookstores 
DOUBLEDAY, DORAN 











DEFEAT 


RICARDA HUCH 


The greatest woman 
writer of Germany 
gives us the tumultu- 
ous days of Garibaldi 
and his followers, in a 
tale whose very prose 
matches the nobility of 
her undying theme. 


“It would be difficult 
to find in contempora- 
ry literature a com- 
bination of biography, 
history and fiction that 
has the spaciousness 
and the epic qualities 
possessed by Defeat. 
Like the Chronicles of 
Froissart, it combines 
hundreds of incidents, 
employing hundreds of 
characters, intoa 
mighty record of war 
and death, of loyalty 
and intrigue, of exal- 
tation and despair. It 
has brilliancy of color 
which lights up its 
pages. Its wealth of de- 
tail gives the story in- 
tense life and its char- 
acters flesh and blood. 
And from beginning to 
end there is a tremend- 
ous surge of action.”’ 

—Philadelphia Public Ledger 

At all bookshops, $3.00 


ALFRED A. KNOPF 
730 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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The 
LIBRARY 
of 
LIVING 
CLASSICS 
&dited hy 
Manuel 
Komvoff 


Complete texts in large 
type on rag paper, 
watermarked. Bound 
in natural finish cloth 
with gold design. 


HERODOTUS 


The world’s greatest story and 
travel book. Rawlinson’s famous 
translation in one volume. 

Indexed. 550 pp. $5.00 


The 
ROMANCES 
of 
VOLTAIRE 


The great sceptic’s most en- 
tertaining writings. Includes 
Candide, Zadig, The Princess of 
Babylon, etc $4.00 


THUS 
SPAKE 
ZARATHUSTRA 


y 
FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE 


The most poetic and powerful 
of modern philosophical works. 
$4.00 


TALES 
of the 


MONKS 


The Fiction Library of the 
Middle Ages. Very quaint and 
rare. Nearly all the great plots 
are here. $3.50 


The 
GREAT 














FABLES 


From Aesop to Anatole 
France. Over 700 Fables in all 
| The greatest collection ever pub 


lished. Invaluable. With Dec- 


orations by Louise Thoron. $5.00 


Send for illustrated circular 
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The New Books 


Poetry 
(Continued from page 412) 


A Woman at Dusk. By Arthur Stringer. Bobbs- 
Merrill. 

SPECIMENS oF Mississipp1 Forxiore. By Arthur 
Palmer Hudson. Ann Arbor, Mich.: Edwards. 

Nursery RuyMes For CHILDREN OF DARKNESS. 
By Gladys Oaks. McBride. $1.50. 

Spires AND Spears. By Walter Hendricks. 
Chicago: Packard. $2. 

A Boox or Nonsense. By Edwarde Lear. 
ton. $1.50. 

Mr. Pope anp OtrnHer Poems. 
Minton, Balch. $2. 

Dante’s INFERNO. Translated by Albert R. Ban- 
dini. Peoples Publishing Co., 40 Columbus 
Avenue, San Francisco. 

American Necro Forx-Sonas. By Newman I. 


Dut- 


By Allen Tate. 


Waite. Harvard University Press. $5. 

Fricut aNnp OtTnHer Poems. By F. Gardner 
Clough. 

Time Importunep. By Sylvia Warner. Vik- 
ing. $2. 

Heart Unsroxen. By undergraduates of Milli- 
ken University. 

Firtry Romance Lyric Poems. By Richard 
Aldington. Gaige. $10. 

Foot’s Erranp. By Alexander Laing. Double- 
day, Doran. $1.75 net. 

VaGaBonn’s House. By Don Blanding. Dodd, 


Mead. $2. 
Tue Lone Leasn. By Jessica Nelson North. 
Houghton Mifflin. $1.50. 


Travel 


DESERTS IDLE. By MicuaeEv H. 
Appleton. 1928. $5. 


MASON. 


To travel up the Nile to its source, thence 
into byways and mysterious recesses in the 
very heart of Masai and the wild Tang- 
anyika, is, when one is young, to enjoy stir- 
ring adventures and hair-breadth escapes. 
The traveller who survives could have ac- 
cumulated sufficient material for a thousand 
pages of narrative did he wish to string it 
out. But the good judgment and skilful 
art of Mr. Mason have saved him from 
making such a mistake. He has spared his 
readers all tedious, trivial incidents and given 
them stuff that contains meat and drink for 
the curious mind. This traveller’s tale 
clear, concise, and replete with memorable 
events and people. Certain little stories 
stay in one’s mind for they are cunningly 
presented with touches of delicious humor. 
That of “Percy the Perisher,” the wretched 
old Ford car that finally fell to pieces after 
a series of extraordinary adventures, is such 
stuff as some enterprising moving picture 
corporation should seize upon for an amus- 
ing comedy. 

In the intervals between  hair-breadth 
escapes from every imaginable animal foe 
the traveller amused himself with reading— 
Shakespeare and Thackeray. Each day was 
filled with such sensations that 
fiction palled. Mr. Mason is gifted with 
great insight into human nature, as well as 


ordinary 


with a sense of humor and extraordinary 
bravery. This book is an exceedingly en- 


tertaining account of travels into the great 
“Idle Deserts.” 


NIGHTS 
COVICI, 


ABROAD. By Konrap BER- 
Century. 1928. $4. 

Merely to glance at the list of towns of 
which Mr. Bercovici writes—Damascus, 
Amsterdam, Athens, Madrid and so forth— 
is to taste again a faint flavor of their 
presence. But when one reads his book, 
when one discovers that he can recreate the 
atmosphere of places not alone by descrip- 
tive passages but by chance street conversa- 
tions, then memory is really aroused and 
names become sentient things. 

Mr. Bercovici is the true traveller in 
that he is not content to be the mere ob- 
server, but wishes to be absorbed into the 
scene. As he says himself, “I have wanted 
to be a Frenchman in France, and an 
American in America; a Venetian when in 
Venice, and a Greek in Athens.’ Many 
of us have had the same ideal, for thus is 
personality revealed and thus are secrets 
made plain, but few persons possess an 
imaginative sympathy that is anything like 
as strong as their national angle. The 
average traveller criticizes more often than 
he accepts and the enjoyment he derives 
from foreign countries is almost invariably 
tinged with a feeling of superiority. 

But Mr. Bercovici is of a rarer order. 
He seems to melt, as it were, into the page- 
ant of strange cities and to be at home 
wherever he goes. His pages reveal these 
national reactions and thas, though his book 
is not a great book—despite great passages 
—it is a curiously intimate book. Yes, 
intimate and charming. It is the kind of 
book a traveller should carry with him, 
this guide to the heart of cities where facts 
are of no importance and imponderable 
vitality is everything. 


THE MAGIC LAND OF THE MAYA. 
By W. LavALLIN PuxLey. Dodd, Mead. 
1928. $4. 

Mr. Puxley seems to be an amiable Eng- 
lishman who likes to go to places he hasn’t 
seen before and speak about them as if he 
were the first to discover them. Thus, for 
the better part of his book, he keeps talking 
about “Central America,” regardless of the 
fact that he is describing the country usu- 
ally known as “Mexico.” After all, Mexico 
and Central America are, geographically, 
part of the same isthmus, between the two 
broader continents. “It looks ‘central’ to 
me!” Mr, Puxley might say, so why not? 

Most of the book is written in this very 
personal, wide-eyed style. There is nothing 
much about the Mayas or their remains, 
certainly nothing new, but one must have 
a title, so again, why not? Notwithstand- 
ing this prevailing ingenuousness, Mr. 
Puxley contrives to see a good deal that 
is interesting, first and last. From his re- 
marks on bugs, fish, and so on, one would 
surmise that he is by way of being an 
amateur ornithologist. 

After some vague wanderings in Mexico, 
the author did finally go on down to Central 
America, although it is a bit difficult to 
follow his itinerary. He liked what he 
saw and the natives he met, and he col- 
lected some rather interesting photographs. 
He dislikes to think of these little pastoral 
republics being “spoiled” one day, as it 
seems pretty inevitable they more or less 
will be by the spread of industrialism, And 
he dislikes the notion of interfering forcibly 


in their affairs—“after all, everyone likes 
to conduct their own affairs and rule their 
lives according to their own tastes, and if 


we do not share these tastes, at any rate 
we can understand and sympathize with 
them. Super-imposed tastes will never make 
any person or any nation happy or con- 
tented .... I have wandered much about 
the world, and I have found by experience 
that if people are treated with ordinary 
kindness and sympathy their goodness of 
heart, of which so much is to be found in 
human nature, comes readily to the surface. 
‘Gently comes the world to those who are 
of gentle mould.’ is a sound enough re- 
mark, and these Latin Americans, with their 
admixture of Indian blood in many cases, 
respond immediately to proper treatment.” 


SLAVES OF THE SuN. By Ferdinand Ossendow- 


ski. Dutton. $3.75. 

Tue SovtTn or France. By W. E. Walsh. 
Four Seas. $2. 

Deserts Ipte. By Michael H. Mason. Apple 


ton. 
An AviaTor In VisHnu Lanpb. By Stanley War- 


Scribners. $2. 


burton. 


Wuewn It’s Cockrart Time 1x Cusa. By Basil 
Woon. Liveright. $2.50. 

Tue Nearing Novrrnu. By Leis R. Freeman. 
Dold, Mead. $2.<0. 

SwirzerRtanp. By Arnold Lunn. Doubleday, 
Doran. $2 net. ; 

Tue Fravor or Hottann. By Adéle de Leeuw. 
Century. $4. 

BenkaTH Tropic Stas. By William Beebe. 
Putnam. $3.50. 


Tue Coast oF PLEASURE. 
Harpers. $4. 


By Grant Richards. 


Tue Sout or tHe East. By Marcus Ehren- 


preis. Viking. 
Szeinc Ecyrpr anp tue Hory Lanp. By E. 
M. Newman. Funk & Wagnalls. $5 net. 


In THE Istes of KiNG Satomon. By A. /. 
Hopkins. Lippincott. 


War 

Tue IntTimaTe Papers oF 

Edited by Charles Seymour. Vols. 
Houghton Mifflin. $10 the set. 

Apove THe Bricut Brive Sky. By Elliott 
White Springs. Doubleday, Doran. $2.50. 


Wirnout Censor. By Thomas M. Johnson. 
Bobbs-Merrill. $5. 


Coronet House. 


III and IV. 





An interpretation based on 
legend, Talmud, Testament 


The Life of Moses 


Eameais Fleg 


Of this book Arnold Bennett says,— 
“Impressive it assuredly is.’’ 
$3.00 


E. P. DUTTON & co., Inc., 286-302 Fourth Ave., N. ¥. C. 








Everyone is talking 
and writing about 


Max Beerbohm’s 


latest book 


A VARIETY 
OF THINGS 


“Beauty forgetting to be solemn, 
or rather laughter remembering 
all the graces; fine literature, and 
yet a lark.” 
—Henry Hazlitt, in 
The New York Evening Sun 
“As important an artist as if he 
wrote all day and all night about 
subjects standing taller in their 
stocking feet than the Siege of 
Troy.” 
—Rebecca West, in 
The New York Herald Tribune. 
“A literary event. . . In his own 
lifetime 
classic—the only genuinely fine 


he has become a minor 
essayist alive.” 


Neu York Times 


owes 
—The 


At all bookshops $3.00 


A+>KNOPF 
New York 


ALFRED 


730 Fifth 


Avenue 


























YOUTH 


With an 
Introduction by 


ANGELO PATRI 
$1.00 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., Inc. 
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When the Prussians were at the gates of Paris in 1870, King 
William, Bismarck and Moltke quartered in the Rothschild Chateau 


. : . : : Nathan : 
First Trial Trip of Steam-Cars in Austria m Chateau At Ferrieres-En-Brie 
— ‘ ” Remember Nathan? He was 
“Experts” had “proved” that the human respiratory system could the smartest of the five 
not stand a speed of fifteen miles an hour. Travellers would spurt thschila boys. He went to 
blood from nose, mouth and ears, and would suffocate going through aie te gas fie fecteme 


tunnels. Even spectators might go mad from trains passing at 
terrific speed of eighteen miles an 


railways 


The REIGN of the HOUSE 


the 
hour on the proposed Rothschild 


and before long he nearly 
had a first mortgage on the 


ames. can achieve it.”’ 


at Ferrieres. When the King entered the magnificent apartinents, 
he exclaimed, ‘Folk like us can’t rise to this; only a Rothschild 





of ROTHSCHILD 





Otto Von Bismarck- 
Schonhausen 
Invited for dinner by Amschel 
Rothschild, go far ahead he 
could not refuse, Bismarck 
replied he would came if he 
were still alive 





Emperor Napoleon III 


“T have not got the Bourse 
behind me, but France is on 
my aide.” Napoleon III 
backed the wrong horse: the 
Credit Mobilier Instead of 
the Rothachilda. 





Baron Lionel De 
Rothschild 


Put up £4,000,000 to buy the 
Suez Canal from Egypt for 
his pal, Disraeli, who turned 
it over to Queen Victoria. 





by Count Egon Caesar Corti 


Here the House of Rothschild uses its billions to dominate world politics. 


In this companion volume to “The Rise of the House of Rothschild,” 
Count Corti carries on the career of the most powerful family and financial 


institution in history from 1830 to the present time. 


During a century of revolutions the Rothschilds play a dramatic and lead- 
ing financial part in the fate of nations. Dynasties change, thrones topple, 
captains of industry fall, but the sway of the great Rothschild banking firm 
continues. 

It was said: “The Rothschilds do not wear crowns, but have them at their 
feet.” 

The Rothschilds as a World Power 
Here the five brothers of the Frankfort Ghetto are seen developing the 
first railways; jockeying for position with Louis Napoleon, Bismarck and 
Cavour; overcoming the prejudice against their race in a series of triumphs; 
marrying their daughters into royalty while their sons continue the traditions 
of the Rothschild dynasty—-and in world politics, while throwing their in- 


fluence always in the balance for peace, not failing to reap the profits of war. 

Count Corti presents this astounding record of wealth and power with the 
documentary evidence which assures authentic history and makes “The 
Reign of the House of Rothschild” as outstanding a contribution as its 


predecessor, 


*““Splendid,” says Emil Ludwig 


“The Rise of the House of Rothschild gave the story of 
This splendid second 


Emil Ludwig says: 
how the Rothschilds wooed the gold and won it. 
volume shows the long, brilliant and happy marriage of the gold and the 
Rothschilds, and excitingly pictures the race between great politics, greater 


intelligence and greatest money.” 


The REIGN of the HOUSE of ROTHSCHILD 


24 ILLUSTRATIONS IN PHOTOGRAVURE . $5.00 
(Boxed with “The Rise of The House of Rothschild,” $10.00) 


Cosmopolitan + Book + Corporation + New + York + City 





Napoleon Visiting 
James 

When James Rothschild died, 
Kurepean monarchs sent 
their aldes to the funeral and 
even the President of the 
United States telegraphed 
condolences, 





Count Camillo Cavour 


Freed Italy of financial doml- 
nation by the Rothschilds, 
employing, as his confidential 
representative abroad, Count 
Luigi Corti, great-uncle of 
the author, 





Louis Adolphe Thiers 


Made the conqueror Bismarck 
wait enraged while he sent 
for puny Alfons Rothschild to 
pass upon the matter of five 
biliion francs indemnity. 
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